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American en The Chinese 
Government to give the American 
company complete control over the 
station | the 10-year period, bu 
having the privilege of . iperintending 
the stations, examining the books and 
training wireless students at the sta- 
tions. 


1 WARSHIPS ORDERED 


TO LEAVE TAMPICO 


Labor Disturbances in Mexico 
Not Sufficient to Warrant 
Sending of American Boats 


- 


NATIONALIST 


IN ARROGANT MOOD 


Kemal Pasha’s Reply to Allied 
Invitation to a Conference was 
Couched in Terms Which 


Made Any Meeting Impossible 


lal cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Friday) — 
Every effort is being made through 
unofficial channels to bring about a 
conference between the Turks on the 


' NEWS SUMMARY 


A truce has been arranged in Ire- 
land and will take effect from Monday 
next, as a result of the conference 
between the Sinn Fein leaders and 
the Southern Unionists at the Dub- 
lin Mansion House. It is understood 
that a reply to Mr. Lloyd George's 
invitation was drafted. General Mac- 
ready, - commander-in-chief of the 
forces in PFreland, arrived at the Man- 
sion House, where he was met by the 
Lord Mayor. He took part in’ the 
conference with Mr. de Valera and 
the other delegates. A letter to Lord 
Midleton from Mr. Lloyd George was 
read, indicating the willingness of the 


PREMIERS CONSIDER 


While Whole Agenda of Im- 
perial Conference Has Been 
Dealt With, Anglo-Japanese 
Pact Is Still Being Discussed 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Friday) —The 
work of the imperial conference is not 
yet accomplished, and it will be an- 
other fortnight, The Christian Science 


FAR EAST TREATY 


| less telephony. 


IRISH HOSTILITIES. 
ARE TO CEASE AS 

RESULT OF TRUCE 
V4 _———— — 


British Government Announces 
Truce Has Been Signed With 
* Sinn Fein Leaders—Mr. de 
Valera Going to London 


sidered the attitude of the British 
Empire toward Buropean affairs, but 
of this discussion no account has been 
issued. The fullest account yet made 
public refers to a recent discussion on 
the communications between the vari- 
ous parts of the Empire—an important 
subject when attendance at the Lon- 
don conference involves the long ab- 
sence of the dominion premiers from 
their own countries. All the domin- 
ion premiers urged the importance of 
increasing facilities for communtica- 
tion by quickening steamship passages, 
by cheapening and speeding up the 
telegraphic service, by organizing an 
empire wireless chain and by perfect- 
ing and increasing the range of wire- 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


At the conclusion, it was announced| DUBLIN, Ireland (Friday)—A truce 
has at last been arranged in Ireland, 


British Government to assent to the 


Monitor is informed in reliable quar- | that a committee, composed of Winston 


and, according to an official announce- 
‘ment from London, hostilities are to 
‘cease from noon on Monday. Today’s 


ters, before the meeting breaks up.{Churchill, as chaixman, and repre- 
The whole range of subjects that fig- | Semtatives of Canada, Australia, New 


ured on the general agenda, published | Zealand, South Africa and India, in 


suspension of active operations on 


one side and either the British or 
both sides. It is stated that General 


the Greeks on the other. In Greek 


Tt Is Unofficially Intimated 
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the United States 
i itself with any 
hich sought to estab- 
Tights or privileges 
which would abridge the 
the subjects or citizens of 
dl; states; and I am happy 
you that it is the purpose 
tment neither 
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an y such monopoly or pref- 
| exclude other nation- 
any legitimate 
mdustry or from participat- 
the Chinese Government in 
ory of public enterprise.” 
| Company's Codtract 
c | ago, while Bain- 
was still Secretary of 
ed States Government 
arning to the Chinese Gov- 
that the cancellation of the 
of the Federal Telegraph 
would be considered an un- 
ct by this government. 
and Danish governments 
ed lancing rights at 
objected to America's 
Przhetd . plant tere. “able 
er of points which would 
buld could have been held 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Orders were issued by the Navy De- 
partment yesterday recalling from 
Tampico the two American warships, 
the cruiser Cleveland and the gun- 
boat Sacramento, which were ordered 
to the oil region by Edwin Denby, 
Secretary of the Navy, on Tuesday, as 
a protective measure for Americans 
and American interests in the face of 
a threatened labor disturbance. 

Presumably the recalling order was 
issued when it developed that there 
Was no serious danger and that the 
situation was not grave enough to 
warrant the sending of the war ves- 
sels. It is thought probable that the 
Secretary of the Navy, who acted on 
representations from the American 
consu] at Tampico, issued the order 
ag to an investigation of the situa- 


At the time Secretary Denby stated 


Official circles there seems little in- 
clination to enter inte any discus- 
sion with Kemal Pasha, with the re- 
sult, so the Christian Science Monitor 
was informed by high Greek authori- 
ties, that Kemal Pasha has made 
repeated indications to the allied rep- 
resentatives in Constantinople that 
he desired to open direct negotiations 
with them rather than with the 
Greeks. 

With a view to preventing :further 
casualties if possible, British authori- 
ties in conjunction with French and 
Italian representatives, it was stated, 
indicated to Angora that the pro- 
posed meeting should take place be- 
tween General Sir Charles Harringe- 
ton, commanding the allied forces in 
Constantinople, and the Nationalist 
leader, Mustapha Kemal Pasha. 

This meeting was to have taken 
place at a port on the Black Sea, 
possibly Ineboli, to which Gefieral 
Harrington would proceed on a 
British warship. Although General 


; ' . 
that the sending of the vessels had Harrington would not have been au- 


no international significance. The: 
State - Department refused to make 


thorized to propose or accept terms, 
yet the hope, it was stated, was en- 


| danger as to warrant the presence of 


any comment on the incident, but it 
was indicated yesterday that the re- 
calling order was issued after the 
State Department had inquired into 
the situation and décided that it was 
not necessary to hold the vessels 
there. The department, it is indicated, 
does not think that there is such 


tertained that progress might have 
been made toward ay agreement that 
would have rendered the impending 
offensive unnecessary. 


Turkish Attitude Stiffens 

On inquiries being made in British 
Official quarters, it was stated that 
the Nationalist Turks had again stif- 


fened in their attitude, and the reply 
that had just been received by the 
allied authorities in Constantinople 


the American vessels in those waters. 

Oil men have been seriously con- 
cerned for some time over the labor 
trouble in the oi] regions where Amer- 
icans have heavy investments. Ajfrom Mustapha Kemal was couched in 
period of quiescence has preceded the/terms of such arrogance as to suggest 
sending of the two ships, the indica- that the extremist element had a con- 


representations to the Navy Depart-/|of confirming their desire for a meet- 
ment was apprehensive of a serious!ing, the teply suggests that the re- 
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outbreak, which did not, however,! quest came from the British side, and 
soot ea ccpccrtyha ? on to make certain conditions, 
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. Therefore it is now improbable that 


tions being that the consul who made siderably say in the drafting. Instead | 


ae . re 
one side, and eijth 


Macready’s signature, as well as that 
of Michael Collins, was appended to 
the truce terms. Arrangements are 
being made, according to an official 


-‘anttioouncement from Downing Street, 


for hostilities in Ireland to cease as 
from Monday, July 11, at noon. This 
decision was arrived at in accordance 
with an offer by Mr. Lloyd George 
and a favorable reply thereto received 
from Mr. de Valera. p. 1 


It will be another fortnight, accord- 
ing to reliable information, before the 
imperial conference is completed, with 
deliberations on the most serious of 
the topics on the general agenda, 
namely the Anglo-Japanese agree- 
ment, vet to be threshed out. The 


statement which Mr. Lloyd George/ 


Was expected to makeein the House 
of Commons this week has been post- 
poned, the Premier having explained 
that communications are being awaited 
from the United States. Japan, and 
China. Great secrecy is maintained 
by those taking part in the confer- 
ence. The fullest account yet made 
public refers to the recent discussion 
on communications between the vari- 
ous parts of the Empire, when the 
prime ministers urged the importance 
of quickening the steamship passazes, 
cheapening and speeding up the tele- 
graphs, organizing the Empire wire- 
less chain, and perfecting and increas- 
ing the range of wireless telephony. 


p. 1 
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The British Colonial Office 
nounces that overseas settlement 
Palestine,- suspended last May, 
been resumed, subject,to certain con- 
ditions. 


an- 


- 


*The Royal Albert Dock Extension | 
, was opened by King George and Queen | 
Mary, accofipanied by Princess Mary 


and the Duke of York. ee 
° lauions 


Every effort is being made through 
cial ciiantiels to bring about a 
etween the 

er the British or the 
Greeks on the other. The reply of 


before the dominion premiers arrived, }COnsultation as 
has been covered in turn, but delib-| Ministers in charge of the Board of 


erations on the most thorny topic, ; Trade, the Air Ministry and the Post 
'Office and their officials, should con- 


namely, the Anglo-Japanese agree- 
ment, are not finished. 

The expected statement on the sub- 
ject, which was to have been made 
this week in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Lloyd George, is postponed, and 
the thirst of the House for informa- 
tion as to the Far Bast must perforce 
remain ungratified for the present. 
The delay is due, according to the 
Premier’s answer to questions on 
Thursday in the House of Commons, 
to the fact that communications are 
being awaited from the United States, 
China and Japan. 

It is understood that the dominion 
representatives and those of the home 
government-have not yet succeeded in 


‘finding a method of harmonizing the 
‘long friendship with Japan and the 


desire not to drop an ally suddenly 
with the increased realization of 
China’s claim to integrity within her 
own territory, and the necessity for 
cementing the friendship with the 


United States. 


in 
has | 


S 2) 


away from the three-mile limit as soon 
as the radio flash reached them. The 
Cleveland proceeded to Tampico from 
the Canal Zone and the Sacramento 
from Galveston. 


Tension Slackened 


Sir Charles and Kemal Pasha williKemal Pasha to the Allies’ invitation 
meet as was anticipated, until such to a conference was couched in terms 
time as the Nationalist Turks are will!- ‘which, it was considered. made such 
ing to partake in discussions without!g meeting impossible. The Greeks’ 
making preliminary stipulations that unflinching attitude is that they will 
must of necessity prevent any move ynder no circumstances 

on the part of the Allies. ‘Smyrna to Turkish rule. 

To accept the invitation under con- | — 


p. 1 


. MEXICO CITY, Mexico—Official re- 
assurances were given yesterday in 
statements to the newspapers that 
the Tampico situation does not contain 
elements of danger to peaceful ‘rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Mexico. 


to the subject,” Secretary Calles, the 
Chief of the Cabinet, said. 


Tampico) belong toa friendly nation 
that merely seeks to protect its na- 
tionals, and this is no reflection on 
our national integrity.” 

The Secretary added that the Mex- 
ican Government was strong enough, 
“and always has been strong. enough, 
to protect the lives, both, of foreigners 
and its nationals.” It was absurd to 
think, he declared, that there was 
danger at the present moment. 


Tampico says the 


‘ing the night. 


IMMIGRATION INTO 
PALESTINE RESUMED 


jal cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Friday) — 


migration to Palestine, 
suspended in May last on account of 
the Jaffa disturbance. has been re- 
sumed, subject to certain conditions, 
and certain of the immigrants, who 
had left their homes or had embarked 
at European ports when the suspen- 
sion was announced, are now being 
allowed to enter. 

The first party has been landed at 
Haifa without incident, and it is ex- 
pected that others will be able to con- 
tinue their journey without further 
delay. 

As conditions in Palestine do not 
admit of anything of the nature of 
mass immigration, visés to enter the 
country are being restricted to the 


parties now on their way: Travelers 
whose stay will not exceed three 
months, persons of independent 
means, members of professions who 
intend to follow their calling in Pales- 
tine, residents returning to their 
homes, wives, children and others 
wholly dependent on residents, per- 
sons who have definite prospects of 
employment with individual employers 
or enterprises, and persons of re- 
ligious occupation who have gone to 
Palestine in .recent years from re- 
ligious motives and can show that 


the|they will have means of maimtenance 


‘ 


“There is no need to give thought | 


“The ves- | 
sels (the United States warships at, 


ditions, it was stated, would be tanta- | In reply to an inquiry by the Chi- 
mount to acceptance of terms that nese Minister in Washington regard- 


, 


have not even been discussed by the jing the operations of the Federal | 
|Telegraph Company, an American con- | 


Greeks, whose unflinching attitude is 
that they will never under any con- 
ditions relinquish Smyrna to Turkish 


‘rule. 


cern in China, Charles Evans Hughes, 
American Secretary of State, reaffirms 
the stand of the United States in be- 
half of the open door in China and de- 
clares that this country has sought no 
special privilege nor will it permit its 
nationals to be excluded from under- 
taking legitimate enterprises or par- 
ticipating in the advantages of trade 


| Plot Discovered 
Indications are not altogether Tlack- 
ing, which would show that a change 
of mind on the part of the Turks has 
in some manner been influenced by 


The Man With a Policy 


details of discussions on any. matter 
likely to complicate international re- 
lations are being published. The ver- 
sions of the proceedings of the con- 
\ference vary so much among those 
indirectly in touch with the conference 
room, that it seems unlikely there has 
been general agreement, as has been 
stated, on the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

It 
‘quarters that Arthur Meighen, Prime 
Minister of Canada, perhaps not for- 
getful of the prestige that will come to 
him as a determined exponent of Cana- 
dian nationalism when he returns to 


|domestic politics, has been the man | been made by other governments, but 
that on the contrary, this government, 


with a policy, and he has expounded 


lit with freedom. rendered possible by 
cs, on the | thé conditions under which the~con-|)04 - ode 


ference is being F-ld. W.M. Hughes, 
the Australian rvrime -Minister, is 
| supposed to be as adamant in the other 
direction as Mr. Meighen has been in 
| favor of denouncing the treaty. 

| 


' Prime Minister of New Zealand, is free 


relinquish |tO say yes or no to any proposal | 


| made in London which is in harmony 
i with the views of his government, 
but Mr. Meighen is limited by the stip- 
ulation that Canada must not be com- 
mitted to any agreement with Japan 
which has not received the approval 
of ‘its Parliament. Herein lies his 
strength in the councils of the Empire, 
it is pointed out, so long as his pol- 
icy is one of opposition. 

Opposition to the continuance of 
the Anglo-Japanese pact is groWing 
in unoffigial circles which have an 
interest in China. British traders, 
according to one eminent authority, 


Great secrecy is ehjoined upon those | 
taking part in the conference and no 


is understood in well-informed | 
‘to the proposals from other govern-/| sent to the suspension of active oper- 


ments that a conference should be | ations on both sides. 
‘called, the President promptly let it 


' 
‘ 


NATIONS SOUNDED 


required with the. 
,conference is also expected to result 


‘in Eamonn de Valera arranging to 


/meet Mr. Lloyd George. 
sider the practical means available; 4. conference between the Sinn 
ait the present time for the develcp- : 
ment of imperial communications by | Feim leaders and the Southern Union- 
land, sea, air, cable, radio, telegraphy | '8t8 was resumed today at the Dublin 
and telephony. Mansion House. General Smuts was 
‘not present. Large crowds assembled 
;outside the Mansion «House and 
| cheered the delegates on their ar- 
‘rival. After two hours’ deliberation 
ithe conference adjourned and reas- 
'sembled at.4 o'clock. It is understood 
that a reply to Mr. -.loyd George’s in- 
vitation to attend a London conference 
was drafted. 

General Sir Nevil Macready, com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in Ire- 
land, arrived at the Mansion House at 
5 o’clock in uniform and was met by 
the Lord Mayor who conducted him 
to the conference chamber where he 
[took part in the conference with Mr. 
de Valera and the other delegates. 
‘The following press communiqué 
regarding today’s-conference in Dub- 
lin has been issued by Mr. de Valera. 


_ ON DISARMAMENT 


Action Taken by United States, 
but No Proposals From Other 
Governments for a Conference 


Have Been Received 


Specia] to The Christian Scienée Monitor ” 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—Throughout the week there has been 
much discussion of the prospects for 


“President de Valera informed the 
conference of the terms in which he 


a disarmament conference and er proposed to reply to the British Prime 
have been made to discover to pina Minister's invitation. At its previous 
extenf, if any, these prospects were | session the conference had expressed 
interwoven with the proposed renewal | the view that it would be impossible 
‘. ; | to conduct negotiations with any hope 
of the British-Japanese alliance. | of achieving satisfactory results un- 
Every official interrogated on the sub-| jess there was a cessation of blood- 
ject has refused to give information: shed in Ireland. 
or express an epinion. | “A letter to Lord Midleton from Mr. 
Weidiiatianis “tin oo b nt | Lloyd George was read concurring in 
Ceveraay She. Sunes wes Drougn’| this view and indicating the willing- 
up to the President. Interrogated as; ness of the British Government to as- 


) It is expected 
| that the announcement of a truce to 
| take effect from Monday next will be 
made eéarly tomorrow.” 

It is believed here that Mr. de Valera 
is now ready to meet the British 
Premier. General Macready teft the 
‘Mansion House conference at 7:50 to- 
‘night. It is stated that the prelim 
of | naries of the truce have been com 

| pleted and that General Macready’s 


be known that no such requests had 


through fts diplomatic representatives, 
e definite inquiries regarding 
the desirability and acceptability 
such a conference. 


Mr. Hughes, like W. F. Massey, the | 
|the President refused to disclose. He, Saeeiak eats to: The. Casietion Schenee 


added, however, that this country had ' 
rights to be protected and relation-: 


| Whether replies to such inquires! signature and also that of Michael 


' 


‘had been received and of what nature, 


ships with foreign countries to be 


resumed. 
So far as is, known, the President 


has nothing mére definite in view than 


| He made it a point to inform Sena- 


‘tor Borah of Idaho when he visited 


' 


| the Capitol on Thursday that he would 
i 


'but when that will be he gave no in- 
| timation. The naval bill, to which 


the preliminary sounding out of the) 
nations concerned as to their views. |: 


Collins were appended to the truce. 


Monitor from its European News Office 

LONDON, England (Friday) — It is 
Officially announced tonight from No. 
10 Downing Street that arrangements 
are being made for hostilities in Ire- 
land to cease as from Monday next, 
July 11, at noon. This decigion wae 
arrived at in accordance with the of- 
fer by Mr. Lloyd George, and a favor-. 


able reply thereto received from Mr. 


‘take up the subject of disarmament | 
|}as soon as he could get around, to it, | 


ithe Borah amendment is attached, is. 


making slow progress, so that, if the) 


| tion. 
‘This prompt action on the part of}regular business. 
United States | General Harrington has called forth measure have an apparently large ma- 
cruiser €leveland arrived there dur- | TemonStrances in the form of a note to! jority. and are expected to force it to 

| the Marquess of Curzon from Leonid!an early vote. 
/Krassin, “Who vigorously refutes the) 
_statement made by Cecil Harmsworth | 


A dispatch to the “Democrata” from | 


The Colonia] Office announces that im- | Harmsworth’s 
which was. 


following categories, in addition to the. 
Roya! 
opened today by King George and 


the arrest and deportation of mem- 
bers of the Russian trade delegation 
in Constantinople by General Har- 
rington. This step was necessitated 


by the discovery of a plot to produce 
a revolution in Constantinople, which 
was to begin with his own assassina- 


enjoyed by the nationals of other 
countries in China. p. 1 


The Senate. by a vote of 43 to 16, 
yesterday took up the Volstead sup- 
plementary bill outlawing beer and 
nullifying the Palmer ruling, and dis- 
cussed it until it was sidetracked by 
Advocates of the 


p. 4 


Official announcement was 


i 
i 


! 
} 


| 


| 


} 


| 
| 


are interested in China to the extent | 
of from’ £600,000,000 to £800,000,000, | 
and the China Association, which rep- 
resents merchants with connections 
there, has prepared a memorandum | 
which was sent to the Foreign Office 
on June 21, and which, it is under- 
stood. has been placed on the con- 
ference table for the enlightenment 


of members. } 
“According to representations made 


to us from China,” the memorandum 
states, “there can be little doubt that 


made | strong feeling has arisen in that coun- | 


in the House of Commons regarding | yesterday of the authorization, by the try, that one at least of the stipula-| 
the unearthing of .. plot, and says| War Finance Corporation, of an ad- lations of the treaty has not been car- | 
that the personne] of the Russian, vance of $5,000,000 to the Stap'e Cot- /ried out in practice, namely the clause | 


trade delegation was composed of men; ton Cooperative Association to make | for the preservation of the common ir- | 
engaged in purely commercial work.| possible the orderly sale of 100.000 terest of all the powers in China by 
' bales of cotton held for export. p. > | insuring the independence and integ- 


Krassin considers that Mr. 
charge was 
tained, and “not consonant with the 
ordinary customs and courtesies of in- 


ternational intercourse.” Mr. Krassin 


Mr. 


unsus- | 


goes on to request an explanation and | | 
the evidence on which the statement’ is pointed out, to greater efficiency in| Shantung, 


; 


rity of the Chinese Empire and the: 


Railroad reports to the Interstate | nrinciple Of equal opportunities for) 
Commerce Commission show, for the! ¢ommerce and industry of all nations: 


month of May, 1921, a substantial in- 
crease in net earnings, due largely, it 


was based, in order that he may re-; cperation, rather than to larger gross 


adequate evidence, he expects the 
British Undersecretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs to withdraw his public accusa- 
tion. 


‘fute it in detail or, in the absence of | revenues. 


KING OPENS LARGE 
DOCK ON THE THAMES 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England 


Queen Mary, who were accompanied 
by Princess Mary and the Duke of 
York. The royal party proceeded 
down the Thames from Westminster 
Pier, the embankment being crowded 
with people who loudly cheered the 
royal progress. 

Running parallel with the existing 
dock, the new extension has 64 acres 
of water surface, two miles of quays 
and a depth of 30 feet. It will accom- 
modate vessels up to 30,000 tons, 
berthed within six and a half miles 
of the heart of the city. 


' 


Large oil producers take issue with 
the small independents as to the effect 


of the proposed tariff on crude petro-!terms in Shantung, would be tanta- 


leum, and claim that the latter have 


‘| no ground for the assertion that they 


would be forced out of business. A 
new market was developed by Mexi- 
p. ll 


Senate Republican leaders are re- 


(Friday)—The | versing their previous indorsement of 
Albert Dock extension was/|the soldiers’ bonus bill, it is reported, 
foll6wing President Harding’s visit to 


the Senate, and it is now thought 
probable that sufficient votes will be 
mustered to recommit the measure to 
the Finance Committee early next 
week. Meanwhile Senator McCumber 
continues to urge the bill’s passage. 
p. 2 

Orders were issued yesterday for 
the recall of the two American war- 
ships at Tampico, it being intimated 
that the harbor disturbance there was 
rot sufficient to warrant their pres- 
ence. p. 1 


| 


' 
j 
} 


p. 5/ action in Shantung as a case in point 


in China.” 
a Case in Point 


107 Falmouth Street. B 


President should wait upon that be-| 


fore taking the initiative in calling a | 


| conference, considérable patience will 


have to be exercised by those who. 
wish to see the reduction of arma-' 
‘It would disturb’ the atmosphere and 


ments an accomplished fact. 


Some persons profess to believe,. 
however, that if the Anglo-Japanese | 
compact is out of the way, and the: 


United States knows what to figure 
on with regard to those two countries, 


| the matter will be taken up promptly. 
| or else indefinitely postponed. 


de Valera. 

The correspondence leading up to 
this decision was issued officially in 
London tonight. In his letter to Lord 
Midieton, Mr. Lloyd George said: 

“In reference to the conversation I 
had with vou this morning, July 7, 
the government fully realizes that it 
would be impossible to conduct nego- 
tiations with any hope of achieving 
satisfactory results, if there is to be 
bloodshed anad violence in Treland. 


make the attainment of peace difficult. 

“As soon as we hear that Mr. de 
Valera is prepared to enter into a 
conference with the British Govern- 
ment, and to give instructions to those 
under his control to cease from all 


lacts of violence, we should give ine 
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The memorandum quotes Japanese | Business and Finance 


and adds that the Chinese view is that | 


a renewal of the treaty on the same: 


Construction One Key to Prosperkty 
Effect of Paving National Debts. 

Fritis: Ships for Egyptian Cotton 
I'rices Reported Still Up in France 


-fulfillment of the 
terms, after the non | iieatet Se Ree a Page 14 


mount to a recognition of the status. 
quo and coul’ not be regarded as a 
friendly act on the part of Great Brit-| 


ain. Moreover, the Chinese people are 
somewhat sensitive that any agree- 


ment affecting their country or their |General News— 


sovereign rights should be conciuded 
by the foreign powers otherwise than 
in consultation with them. 

The memorandum proposes, if the 
interests of Great Britain, America, 
Ffanee and Japan are identical in 
promoting a reconstructive policy in 
China, that the Japanese alliance 
should be developed into an agree- 
ment between these powers. It also 
proposes that the four governments 
should conclude an agreement con- 
stituting a rational consortium in 
which China might be invited to join. 


Better Communications 


The conference has now been sitting 
for a fortnight. On Thursday it con- 
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in Regular Way, Many Have) 
Landed in Mexico and Await 
Opportunity to Cross Border} 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Large numbers of aiiens who are 
inadmissible under the laws to the 
United States have found their way to 
Mexico, and there they are watching 
their opportunity to get across the 
border. Among these are many Polish 
Jews. Under the new law Poland has 
a large quota because of the addition 
of a slice of Germany and one from 
Russia, added to what was recognized 
Polish territory, but, even so, it is not 
large enough to permit of the emigra- 
tion to America of all the Jews who 
want to come here from Poland. 

Many of the Jews had planned to 
emigrate before the new law went 
into effect; others continued their 
preparations after they knew that they 
would not be permitted to land. They 
were then told that they could go 
to Mexico afid by that means get 
into the United States. So many landed 
at Veracruz, most of them with in- 
sufficient funds, that their condition 
has become increasingly bad, and the 
B'nai B’rith has sent a committee of 
investigators to Mexico to extend aid. 

It was learned at the Bureau of 
Immigration yesterday that the pur- 
pose of this committee is not only to 
extend temporary relief, but to es- 
tablish industrial enterprises whereby 
these people may support themselves 
for the two years that must elapse 
before théy.can enter the United 
States under the law without submis- 
sion to the examinations and re- 
strictions applicable to persons com- 
ing from non-contiguous territory. 

This effort to get into the United 
States by way of Mexico is no new 
thing, W. W. Husband, Commissioner. 
of Immigration, pointed out. Unde- 
sirable aliens, especially from the 
eastern Mediterranean countries, used 
to be massed in Marseilles in great 
numbers. Many of them had not and’ 
could not get the necessary passports, 
and would have been sent back if they 
could have crossed the ocean to an 
American port. Finally some one 
would come along and say he knew a 
way to get them in the United States 
and propose the Mexican route if they 
had any money left to pay for their 
passage. Some of these emigrants, 
after arriving in Mexico, got across 
the border into the United States; 
Some were sent back and others 
dropped along the way unaccounted 
for. The United States is watching 
the border as closely as it can now, 


“At present the United States Bureau 


the leading steamship lines to prevent 
persons not properly equipped with 
passports and visés from being 
brought to this country, and in this 
way the exceeding of the quotas is 
largely prevented. 


NEW YORK UNION OF 
MUSICIANS EXPELLED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—An event of 
exceptional significance in the musi- 
cal world, and particularly in musical 
unionism, occurred here late yester- 
day, when Joseph N. Weber, president 
of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, announced the expulsion of 
Local Union 310, the New York local 
organization, from the national body 
of organized musicians. There are 
more than 9000 members in the local 
organization, and, as a result of the 
expulsion, which was executed by the 
national organization’s supreme coun- 
cil, Greater New York, Mr. Weber said, 
“no longer has a union of musicians.” 

The climax occurred yesterday, 
when members of Local Union 310, 
having previously been ordered not to 
play at the Stadium concerts being 
held here, showed evidences of intefi- 
tion to create disturbances while the 
substitute union musicians from 
Chicago, Philadelphia and other cities 
from where they were hurriedly 
drawn, were giving last night's 
concert. 


HOUSE FIRM ON NAVAL BILL 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Another disputed item in the Naval 
Appropriation bill was passed upon 
yesterday by the House, which voted 
to insist further on its disagreement 
to a Senate amendment authorizing 
acquisition of a tract of land near 
Camp Kearney, California, as a site 
for a lighter-than-air aviation station. 


NEW JERSEY COAL INQUIRY 
Specia! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

JERSEY CITY, New Jersey—A 
state-wide investigation of the coal 
situation in New Jersey will be started 
here next Tuesday by the Mackay 
legislative committee. This committee 
has issued an appeal to the people of 
the State for cooperation, and has an- 
nounced that its inquiry into condi- 
tions affecting the price of coal will 
be as searching as possible. 


SOUTH DAKOTA DANCE HALL LAW 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

SIOUX FALLS South Dakota—A 
new law which went into effect in 
South Dakota on July 1, known as the 
dance hall law, governs and (controls 
public dance halis in Minnehaha 
County and in other counties in the 

those in cities and towns 

y the communities. The 

that the license be not 

lees than $50 a week, $75 a month or 
$100 a year. All minors under 18 
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aa 


|companied by parent| or 


grounds ciel be rote y 
dances restrieted to 2 a: m. on week- 

12 midnight: on Saturdays, 

county commissioners may 

employ, in their discretion, a matron 
or officer, who must be paid 
by the dance hall t. Pen- 
alties for violation of the law are a 
fine of not less than $5 nor more than 
$100, or 80 days in jail, or both. 


MONTREAL CALLED 
A “MODEL” PORT 


City Officials of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Praise the System of 
Operation and Facilities There 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


MONTREAL, Quebec—“We have 
$50,000,000 to spend on our port and 
we wanted to get pointers on the best 
way to lay it out, so we came to Mont- 
real,” said William F. Broening, 


Mayor of Baltimore, Maryland, who, 
with four other officials of that city 
and port officials of New York and 
Philadelphia, spent two days investi- 
gating the system of operation and fa- 
cilities existing in the port of Mont- 
real, 

“The foresight and courage of those 
originally responsible for the develop- 
ment of this great port was wonder- 
ful,” continued Mayor Broening. “As 
a result of that foresight Canada 
today possesses a port which, al- 
though nearly a thousand miles from 
the sea and closed for five months of 
the year, is yet amongt the first of 
the world’s ports and a source of in- 
spiration to other port authorities. 
When we have developed the port of 
Baltimore as we are planning to do, 
however, we will give you people here 
a hard tussle for supremacy.” 


Impressive Recommendations 


The point which most impressed the 
visitors was the concentration and co- 
ordination afforded by the port of 
Montreal. “Here you have in a few 
miles what we need four or five times 
the space for,” said one. All expressed 
great admiration for Montreal's sys- 
tem of grain conveyors, making it pos- 
sible to load grain conveniently and 
rapidly at so many different points, 
and stated that no American port had 
anything to compare with it. They 
were also impressed with the system 
which has placed the control of the 
port under one authority and re- 
moved it from the realm of politics. 

That Montreal harbor is one of the 
finest in the world is a fact that few 
will gainsay. Bight miles of deep 
water wharfage, and with accommo- 
dation for more than 125 big vessels 
is a notable equipment, and in addi- 
tion to Atlantic liners, ships of a large 
size meet from all over the world in 
this cosmopolitan port. The total ton- 
nage for 1920 was 6,319,443, 460 ves- 
sels of British origin forming the bulk 
of this. 

Natiénalities Represented — 

There were also 120 American, 41 
Italian, two Norwegian, six French, 
six Greek, two Dutch, two Spanish, 
one Russian, one Belgian, one Ice- 
Iander, one Swedish and one Japanese 
vessels arrived. The great harbor 
system of Montreal has cost some 
$30,000,000, but it is apparent that this 
expenditure will be still further ex- 
tended. 

The harbor commissioners have 
added additional piers and sheds to 
cope with future developments in 
shipping traffic, and new cold storage 
warehouses have also been consider- 
ably extended. When the big trade 
expansion comes, and with it the’ cor- 
responding increase in shipping, Mont- 
real: will be found ready and her fa- 
cilities for coping with extra shipping 
requirements brought to a remarkable 
state of efficiency. 


LIQUOR VIOLATORS 
IN QUEBEC PENALIZED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

MONTREAL, Quebec — Offenders 
against the Alcoholic Liquor Act of the 
Province of Quebtc, found guilty of 
various contraventions, received 
drastic treatment at the hands of 
Judge Bazin, sitting in the Court of 
Special Sessions. The judge declared 
that persons found guilty of infringing 
the liquor regulations would receive 
no mercy in his court. In cases of 
men selling liquor without a license 
he imposed the maximum sentence of 
three months in jail and costs, or 
three other months. In the case of a 
man found guilty of selling liquor 
other than as provided for by his per- 
mit the offender was given the maxi- 
mum fine of $1000 and costs. 

“I declared at the beginning of 
June,” said Judge Bazin, “that persons 
found guilty before me of infractions 
of the liquor law would receive the 
maximum penalty. I hope that the 
severity of the penalty will act as a 


the liquor regulations. This law is in 
force and it must be respected. If the 
penalty is a drastic one, so much the 
worse for the prisoner.” 


PHILADELPHIA WANTS JUBILEE 


WASHINGTON—A resolution pro- 
posing that Congress approve the 
holding of an exposition in Philadel- 
phia in 1926, to celebrate the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and invite states of the 
Union and other nations to participate, 
has been introduced by Representative 
Darrow of Pennsylvania. 


BIG SHIP NEAR COMPLETION 

NEWPORT NEWS, Virginia — The 
super-dreadnaught Maryland, the first 
battleship in the world.to be equipped 
with 16-inch rifies, will be delivered 
to the Navy Department on July 20, it 
was stated today by. her builders. 
Captain Preston, a Maryland man, will, 
command her and she will be assigned ‘ 
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s/ END OF BONUS BILL 
_ IS NOW FORECAST 


Every Indication That Republi- 
cans. Under President's Lead- 
ership Will Change Attitude 
—Mr. McCumber Stands Out}: 


- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~—President Harding’s first attempt to 
direct personally the legislative pro- 
gram of his party with particular 
reference to the postponement of the 
soldier bonus bill which he advised 
when he visited the Senate on Thurs- 
day,- produced a noticeable reaction 
overnight. There was every indica- 
tion that the Senate Republican lead- 
ers were falling into line behind the 
President and preparing to reverse the 
yote whereby the bonus bill was over- 
wheimingly indorsed last Tuesday. 
Determined to be party men first 
and to sound a retreat with as much 
grace as possible, the Republican 
strategists in the Senate were count- 
ing heads all day yesterday to ascer- 
tain whether they could muster 
enough votes to send the measure 
back to rest in the Finahce Committee. 
After a poll of the Senate it was in- 
dicated that a majority could be se- 
cured to recommit the measure. 


Presidential Message Expected 

The motion to recommit the bill 
probably will be made early next 
week, immediately following the 
transmission to the Senate of the mes- 
sage President Harding is expected to 
send to that body. The President, it 
is understood, will recommend that 
bonus legislation be deferred to a later 
date. 

In face of the warning of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury that the na- 
tional finances cannot stand the added 
burden of a bonus law and the known 
wishes of President Harding that such 
legislation be deferred, the bonus de- 
bate continued ‘in the Senate yester- 
day, the principal speaker in favor of 
the measure being Porter J. McCum- 
ber (R.), Senator from North Dakota, 
Mr. McCumber announced in -advance 
that the speech was in-part an answer 
to the Mellon letter. 


Administration Confident 


That senators on both sides of the 
chamber who are in favor of bonus 
legislation at this time will fight to 
the last against recommitting the bill, 
appears certain. Administration lead- 
ers, however, are confident that when 
the time comes they will have, with 
Democratic aid, the votes to send the 
bill back to the committee. So far 
only Democrats are known to be 
against the bill. 

Although the bill has been under 
debate for three days now, just one 
Repwblican, Senator McCumber, has 
spoken in favor of the measure. The 
verbal support accorded him has prac- 
tically all come from the Democratic 
side. All of the opposition so far on 
the floor of the Senate has come from 
Oscar W. Underwood (D.), Senator 
from Alabama, and Henry L. Myers 
(D.), Senator from Montana. 

Just before Senator McCumber be- 
gan his speech in favor of the bill 
yesterday, Pat Harrison (D.), Senator 
from Mississippi, asked him a few 
questions in an effort to ascertain the 
Republican intention. 


Senator McCumber’s Attitude 


“Is it the intention of the Senate,” 
asked Senator Harrison, “to proceed 
right along with the consideration of 
the bonus bill?” 

“IT am going right along with the 
soldiers’ compensation bill,” replied 
Senator McCumber. 

“Well,” persisted Senator Harrison, 
“does the Senator intend to continue 
to press this bill?” 

“I think such is indicated by my 
action in calling it up for considera- 
tion,” said Senator McCumber. 

Referring to the Mellon letter, Sen- 
ator McCumber said that not until 
long after the bill was reported favor- 
ably to the Senate by the Committee 
on Finance was the letter written. 

“We have the situation,” continued 
the North Dakota Senator, “of the 
Administration being for the bill, but 
at the same time desiring that its en- 
actment be delayed, at least for a 
short time. In other words, that it 
ought not to be pressed at this time. 


Postponement of Bill 


“The President favors this legisla- 
tion. I therefore assume that he is 
going to do justice to the soldiers. We 
may differ as to the necessity of post- 
poning action but that would be a 
difference of opinion and would have 
no bearing on the justice of the prop- 
osition. I have not heard that either 
the President or the Secretary of the 
Treasury has suggesed that July l, 
1922, would be too early a date for the 
bill to become operative. 

“The bill in the last Congress made 
January 1, 1922, the date when it 
would become operative. In this Con- 
gress we advanced the date to July 1, 
1922. The reason was that we had 
4,000,000 enrolled soldiers, and we 
must get out the application blanks, 
must get the necessary clerks, and so 
forth, and it will take some months 
to do all that. Besides we wanted to 
give the soldier several months to ex- 
amine and determine.which of the 
options he would avail himself of.” 


Many Appropriations 

Senator McCumber argued that the 
bill would not cost the country a 
penny in the current fiscal year, and 
only $200,000,000, he added, in the 
fiscal year of 1923. The President and 
Secretary Mellon, he said, had been 
pleading for economy, and yet Con- 
gress had gone along appropriating 
billions. He cited the fact that a 
$200,000,000 road bill is on the calen- 
dar, that a bill appropriating $100,- 
000,000 to finance agricultural exports 
is to follow the bonus bill, that $400,- 
000,000 has been appropriated for the 


nd 
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navy, and more than. $300,000,000 for 
the army. He that it might 
be possible to postpone road legisla- 
tion and give the proposed £000,000 
of that measure to the soldiers. : 

“I note in the papers of this morn- 
ing, under big headlines, that the rail- 
roads are seeking $500,000,000 more, 
and that Mr. Mellon and Mr. Hoover 
approve an advance of 6 per cent on 
the securities of the systems; that the 
Treasury will make a profit, and that 
200,000 ‘additional men will have em- 
ployment if funds for betterments are 
made available. If we raise that $500,- 
000,000 we will have to do it by taxa- 
tion. It only takes two-fifths as great 
a levy to raise $200,000,000.” 


DEPARTMENT OF 
POWER IN ONTARIO 


Mr. Drury It Is Believed, Con- 
templates Adding Minister to 
His Cabinet for This Purpose 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


SIMCOE, Ontario—That E. C. Drury, 
the Premier, contemplates adding a de- 
partment of power to the government 
and a minister of power to his Cabinet 


is apparent from a pronouncement 
made by him at a gathering of Wind- 
ham Township United Farmers on 
Dominion Day. At present the ad- 
ministration of the generation, dis- 
tribution and sale of electric energy 
is in the hands of the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission under Sir 
Adam Beck, but a royal commission 
investigating hydro-electric radial pro- 
posals of the commission is expected 
to bring in a verdict in line with 
the Premier's ideas, and it is predicted 
the change in control of the utility 
will then be promptly made. At Wind- 
ham, Premier Drury said the “time 
might come” when it would be neces- 
sary for the government to take over 
the entire responsibility of producing, 
selling and distributing power. He 
adds that the time was not yet ripe 
for such a step, but that the whole 
hydro question needed'to be looked 
into and when the facts were known 
the government might have to take 
over the whole business. J. C. Crid- 
land, Norfolk’s member of the On- 
tario Legislature, who accompanied 
Premier Drury on Dominion Day, 
stated privately that the creation of a 
ministry of power might be expected 
before long. 

Another part of the Premier’s Do- 
minion Day address dealt with the 
costly good roads program of the gov- 
ernment which has been criticized 
throughout the Province by the farm- 
ers clubs, and which has brought 
down abuse upon the head of F. C. 
Biggs, Minister of Public Works. 

“Mr. Biggs,” said the Premier, “has 
been criticized. It is not his fault 
that one of the most traveled high- 
ways in the Province passes his farm. 
It has been a very important highway 
since the earliest days. And the part 
of it that has been completed was the 
most difficult part. The work could’ 
not have been done better. We have’ 
to spend most money where there is 
most traffic and we must let the 
smaller municipalities keep up those 
sections of highways which pass 
through them. Anything else would 
be unfair. The automobile has en- 
tirely revolutionized road making. And 
the roads are used for freight as well 
as for passengers. They are a factor 
against present freight rates and the 
service they give is surer and more 
economical. 

“Bad roads would damage the auto- 
mobiles owned by the farmers to an 
extent that would total an amount 
greater than the cost of constructing 
the roads. 

“They say we are hurrying too fast, 
but we have to hurry because the 
federal government has given us only 
till 1923 to get our share of the zov- 
ernment grant.” 


PRESIDENT OF MODERN ASSYRIA 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—According 
to a message to Joel E. Werda, pub- 
lisher of an Assyrian newspaper here, 
Lady Surma has been = appointed 
President of Modern Assyria, consist- 
ing of 80,000 square miles in Mesopo- 
tamia, including Musal and north Ar- 
menia, allotted to the Assyrians by 
Great Britain. 


UNIONIST RETURNED UNOPPOSED 


Special) cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


BELFAST, Ireland (Friday)—T. D. 
Wallace, Unionist, was returned un- 
opposed today as a member of Parlia- 
ment for West Down, in the place of 
D. M. Wilson, who was appointed re- 
corder of Belfast. 


BELGIAN KING LEAVES LONDON 


Specia] cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office * 


LONDON, England (Friday)—The 
King and Queen of the Belgians left 
Victoria for Folkestone this morning 
on the conclusion of their state visit 
to London. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
BRIDGE PRO JECT 


Private Enterprise Proposes a 
Span Well Down the Bay— 
Suitability of Various Types 
of Structure Are Discussed 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN FRANCISCO, California—The 
recent holidays provided a definite ob- 
ject lesson as to the need of a bridge 
across San Francisco Bay. Many 
motorists were turned back at night- 
fall from the waterfront, after waiting 
many hours because the ferries could 
not handle the traffic. This experience 
has aided the campaign in all the com- 
munities of the bay counties. 

San Francisco has been agitating 
building a bridge for many years. 
A. B. Rich, a financier of this city, 
has brought the subject to the fore by 
a bridge project which is the plan of 
Gustav Lindenthal, architect of the 
Hellgate bridge in New York, who is» 
prepared to come to San Francisco to 
repeat that engineering triumph. Mr. 
Rich's plan includes a bridge which 
would be well down the bay, some- 
where near Hunter’s Point, on the San 
Francisco side, which is out of the way 
of the channel of traffic which enters 
through the Golden Gate, and whicb 
is @ mile or more south of the docks 
that line the waterfront. The Alameda 
eud of the bridge would be near the 
proposed naval base site. The bridge 
would be built by private capital at a 
cost of some $25,000,000, which he 
states is now assured. 

“A bridge built across the Golden 
Gate would cost some $200,000,000,” 
said Mr. Rich, “and would be a pro- 
hibitive proposition to our population. 
This proposed bridge will be a bascule 
bridge approached by viaduct on a 
mile of reclaimed ground on either 
side. Our purpose is to run it as a 
toll bridge, as it will be entirely a 
private enterprise, but of course the 
municipality will be offered the op- 
portunity of taking it over. The per- 
migsion of the government must be 
secured before anything can be done.” 

It seems to be quite definitely ex- 
pected that there is to be a bridge 
across San Francisco Bay, but there is 
a difference of opinion as to the feasi- 
bility of its being a private enterprise 
and toll bridge. The supervisors of 
San Francisco and Alameda counties 
have adopted resolutions appointing 
a committee of 100 to meet to discuss 
ways and means. 

William Hughson, of the Motor Car 
Dealers Association, stated that $90,- 
000 has been raised by that association 
for preliminary work on the bridge 
project. 

“We have used about $20,000 in 
propaganda in agitating the bridge,” 
said Mr. Hughson, “and in bringing 
out engineers, such as J. Vipond 
Davies and Ralph Modjeski. Mr. Da- 
vies is a.tube engineer, and Mr. Mod- 
jeski a bridge engineer. When they. 
have presented their opinions we then 
can decide upon which will be better, 
a tube or a bridge.” 

Chambers of commerce of all the 
counties around the bay have indorsed 
the seine — 


INDIANA SCHOOL 
CLASSIF ICATION 


oy 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana—tThe State 
Board of Education has adopted 
tentative plans for the classification 
of elementary public schools in In- 
diana. The schools are to be rated 
according to their scoring on points, 
which include sanitary condition of 
buildings, playground facilities, mod- 
ern conveniences, equipment, supervi- 
sion, janitor service, and fire escapes. 


SENTENCE PASSED ON 
TWO LABOR LEADERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

TOPEKA, Kansas — Alexander 
Howat, president, and August Dorchy, 
vice-president, of District No. 14, 
United Mine Workers of America, 
were yesterday each sentenced to six 
months in jail and to pay a fine of 
$500 for violation of the anti-strike 
provision of the Kansas Industrial 
Court Law. Judge Frank Boss, before 
passing sentence, denied the men a 


new trialand gave Mr. Howat a 

ce to make a speech. He déclared 
the trial had. beety unfair and that 
members of his union. had not been 
permitted to serve as jurors. Judge 
Boss replied ‘to him in passing sen- 
tence, and declared that it would be 
unreagonable to expect that members 
of a miners’ union actively fighting the 
Industrial Court law would not have 
an opinion when they entered the jury 
box. 

Both the defendants at once gave 
notice of an appeal and arranged to 
give the necessary bonds. Judge Boss 
required them also to give $2000 bond 
that they would not call another strike 
in violation of the Industrial Court 
law. 


PROCLAMATION ON 
END OF WAR IN DOUBT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


. WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Whether or not there will be a 
formal proclamation declaring the 
war between the United States on the 
one hand and Germany and Austria- 
Hungary on the other at an end and 
peace duly established, depends upon 
the Attorney-General. The President 


yesterday confirmed what the’ Sec- 
retary of State had said earlier in the 
week, namely, that so far as the legal- 
ity of the ending of the war is con- 
cerned, the joint peace resolution 
passed by Congress was sufficient. The 
only reason for the issuing of a proc- 
lamation is to meet the provisions in 
certain war-time enactments. that 
they were to be terminated upon the 
issuance of a peace proclamation. The 
Attorney-General is examining the 
content of these laws and all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the pass- 
ing of them and of the peace resolu- 
tion and the President will act in 
accordance with his decision. This, it 
is expected, will be rendered within 
a few days. 


MISSOURI LUMBER 
DEALERS CHARGED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri—Jesse W. 
Barrett, Attorney-General for Mis- 
souri, has filed quo warranto proceed- 
ings in the State Supreme Court 
against 14 members of the St. Louis 
Material Dealers Association and 
against 20 members of the St. Louis 
Lumber Trade Exchange, charging 
violation of the Missouri anti-trust 
laws. 

Mr. Barrett has asked that the 34 
dealers be excluded from all corpor- 
ate rights and franchises, and that 
their right to do business be for- 
feited and that all, or such portion 
of their property as the court may 
ceem proper, be confiscated to the 
State, or that in lieu of such confisca- 
tion fines be imposed. 

The allegations in the suits are that 
the dealers- have created and- entered 
into a trust agreement and have an 
understanding among themselves 
which has resulted in the restraint of 
lawful trade and has prevented free 
competition. 


NEW CONCILIATOR APPOINTED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

TERRE HAUTE, Indiana — Edward 
Stewart, formerly president of Dis- 
trict 11, United Mine Workers of 
America, which includes most of In- 
diana’s coal fields, has been appointed 
a national labor conciliator by James 
J. Davis, Secretary of Labor. Terre 
Haute will be Mr. Stewart’s head- 
quarters at present, but he is subject 
to call to any part of the United States. 
The duties of his office will be to set- 
tle, if possible, labor disputes in an 
advisory capacity. 


BANKERS TO AID FARMERS 

CHICAGO, IllHinois—The $50,000,000 
pool formed by bankers for the relief 
of the live-stock industry will be in 
operation in two weeks, it was an- 
nounced here yesterday. Satisfactory 
arrangements for rediscounting live- 
stock paper at Federal Reserve banks 
have been made. Applications for 
loans in excess of $1,000,000 already 
have been received. 


ENFORCEMENT OFFICER NAMED 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Edward J. Dunn of Providence yes- 
terday was appointed federal prohi- 


bition director for Rhode Island by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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to transmit them” sim- 
ss One at the outset. 


all over. 
adows sunny glimmer- 
ie is set free, at once, from 
ergy and all questions of 
pacities, and is content, for 
t, to share with the venera- 
am his orchard seat, and, in 
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profile of a 
to be a. patient friend. 


even if the friend never seemed to see 
the likeness! 4 JE: F. 


LETTERS 


Brief communications are welcomed but 
the editor must remain sole judge of their 
suitability and he does not undertake to 
hold himself or this newspaper responsible 
for the facts or opinions so presented. No 
letters published unless with true signa- 
tures of the writers. + 


White House Letter Was Delayed 


* 


Monitor: 

1}. In a recent issue of your paper you 
| referred editorially to the delay of a 
letter mailed at the White House for 
delivery in New York. 
| It was only through the reference 
to the delay by your paper and a New 
York paper that we were apprised of 
this fact, so that it could be investi- 
gated. This investigation has been 
completed and the result is given in 
the attached story furnished the press, 
which no doubt will interest you: 


“Post Office Department, 
“June 27, 1921. 

“The newspapers have performed a 

distinct service to the Post Office 
Department in bringing to our atten- 
tion the serious delay in the delivery 
of a letter recently mailed at the 
White House for delivery in New York 
City. There is nothing that the Post 
Office. Department welcomes more 
than constructive criticism. If any- 
thing is going wrong, we want to 
know it. F . 
_ “The delay has been investigated 
and the facts are herewith given. The 
letter was mailed from the | White 
House and addressed to Mr. Daniel P. 
Sullivan, Chairman, American Legion, 
Bronx County Memorial Committee, 
Corn Exchange Bank Building; New 
York City. ‘Fordham Square’ was 
omitted from the address which is 
,| Shown on the letter head of the Amer- 
ican Legion Committee. 

“The main entrance to this 20-story 
building is No. 15 William Street, and 
the other entrance is Fordham Square. 
The carrier failei to locate the ad- 
dressee at the William Street entrance 
and so indorsed the letter. It was 
then returned to the directory 


dressee. Failing to locate the ad- 
dressee at this address the letter went 
to the Grand Central Station where 
the address of another Daniel Sullivan 
\was given. This address was on the 
same carrier route as the address of 
Daniel P. Sullivan and resulted in the 
final delivery of the letter. 

“The directory searcher has been 
disciplined for selecting the wrong 
address and for not consulting the 
city directory in addition to the tele- 
phone directory.” 


We thank you for the service per- 
formed and welcome any further sug- 
gestions: or criticisms for improve- 
ment of the service which you may 
give. 

(Signed) Writ H. Hays, 
Postmaster-General. 


The Last Word 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


To the Editor of The Christian Science | 


'coaches: Fhe Holyhead 
‘Great North Roa 


~ “ar 
aah? - Ps 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
~ The Angel at Islington has closed 
its doors after being an for more 
than 250 years. It is to be reopened 
as a café, a significant of the 
times, but whether inn or café it will, 
always be known to the Londonér 
north’ of the Thames, as much as the 
Elephant is to the Londoner south of 
the river. Originally, in the days 
when Islington was a village far away 
from. London, the Angel -was a large 
old country inn, having a long front 
with an overhanging tiled roof. The 
chief entrance waS beneath a projec- 
tion. which extended along a portion of 
the front and had a wooden ‘gallery at 
the top. i : 

The house was most favorably sit-, 
uated for travelers going to and from 


the city. Joe Willet passed it on his 
walk from Islington to Highgate 


water was of little consequence. Some 


are played,in the surf. 
gaméd 


of the synset. When they think of 


“before enlisting for the defense of 


on. , “water instead of on. terra 
The Maeri \s such a lover of 


water that the fact of being in the: 


of the most charming native games 
n inland 
lied “flying into the water” 
is played on hot summer days when 
the cool clear waters of tke beautiful 
streams. and lakes glisten invitingly. to 
the vigorous. swimmers, the native 
song for the game echoing through the 
still air. 


PORT OF LONDON 


Specially for The Christian Sciencé Monitor 

To Londoners who. dwell west of 
Aldgate Pump the river is nothing; 
it makes no part of their mental pic- 
ture of London; unless perchance their 
Chelsea windows overtook the mirror 


the Thames, they think of Richmond, 
Henley, Mortlake, Sonning, and the 
rest of the beadroll of pleasant 
names charged with happy memories. 
But upon the flood coiling beneath 
the London bridges, burdened with 
impetuous tugs and sleepy barges, 


' 


se 


| through subterranean galleries.” 


'morsels in the air, 


what it was to walk on firm 
amid the comfortable security 

. , after touring for months 
the nense d ‘ inhospitable 
tion of the sea? “It is impos- 
” writes*.Mr. Tomlinson, “for 
who know them to see those 
ly streets of Dockland, indeter- 
minate, for they follow the river, 
which runs from Tooley Street by the 
Hole-in-the-Wall to the Deptford 
docks, and from Tower Hill along 


Wapping High Street to Limehouse | pa 


and the Isle of Dogs, as strangers 
would see them. What could they be 
to strangers? Mud, taverns, pawn- 
shops, neglected and obscure churches, 
and houses #iat might know nothing 
but ill-fortune. So they are; hut those 
ways hold more than tng visible 
shades. . .. But. the call comes again 
just where the stairs, like a shining 
wedge of day, hold the black ware- 
houses asunder, and-show the light 
of the river and a release to the outer 
world. And there, 
across the brightness, goes a steamer 
outward bound.” And again: “Fro 
my high window in central Dockland, 
as from a. watch tower, I look out over 
4 tumbled waste of roofs and chim- 
neys, a volcanic desert inhabited only 
by sparrows and pigeons. Humanity 
burrows in swarms below that surface 
of crags, but only faint cries tell me 
that the rocks are caverned and in- 
habited, that life flows there unseen 


“In that’ distant line of warehouses 's 


which she has come from the Indies 
to Blackwall. I said we were not in- 
land... . We are the hub whence all 
roads go to the. circumference.” 

You catch the vision? “I said we 
were not inland.” No more inland, in- 
deed, than the sea-gulls which wheel 


‘and hover about. the Embankment, 


uttering their harsh cries, and the 
people feed them, and they catch the 
Read, then, in 


Mr. Tomlinson’s smooth and beautiful 
‘prose, so delicate and humorous and 
restrained. “A Shipping Parish,” with 
‘its admirable picture of an interior, 


From an old print 


the Salwanners in America.” Oliver 
Twist and Jack Dawkins saw it as 
they reached Islington turnpike, and 
“crossed from the Angel into St. 
John’s Road.” Had Jack and Oliver 
been better off they would probably 
have turned into the Angel for the 
night, as many a traveler had done 
who did not, wish to run the risk of 
robbery by the footpads who infested 
Finsbury Fields. So many were those 
lawless people that a horse patrol was 
advertised to escort pedestrians going 
between the City to Islington; while 
patrons of the neighboring theater of 
Sadler’s Wells were advised when the 
moon was at the full. 

The Angel was at its greatest, 
perhaps, in the palmy days of stage- 
Road and the 
are identical as far 
as Barnet (where Oliver and Jack 
first met), and the first landmark on 
the way out from London was the 
famous inn. By this time, late in the 
eighteenth and early in the nineteenth 
centuries, the character of the district 
had changed, and the fields had given 
place to houses. An old print by 
Pollard shows the house as it was 
illuminated on the night of the 
King’s Birthday in 1812. A blazing 
crown and the initials “G. R.” illumi- 
nate the darkness, and from the win- 
dows “gentlemen and families” for 
whom the house catered may be seen 
looking out on the Holyhead Mail and 
other coaches about to start on their 
journey, north. 

Even when the stagecoach era 
passed away, the Angel continued to 
flourish. Five roads meet at this 
spot, and for several generations the 
Angel was the starting point or the 
meeting point for omnibuses to and 


of the historic inn | 
Londoners look askance. There are| 
millions living within hearing of the| 
steamer’s whistles to whom it has) 
never occurred to embark upon the, 
river in a boat. They are dimly ap-. 
prehensive of the powerful tide, | 
sweeping up for five hours ani down | 
for seven, every day and night, with | 
a twenty-foot fall and rise. Besides, | 
nobody takes a boat. It is not done ... 
Nevertheless, it can be done. And) 
once afloat upon the broad stream, | 
you pass into another world which is 
not London though it is in the heart 
of London. On either hand, remote 
and soundiess, rise tal] buildings and 
distant spires; but with the myriad 
crowded streets which lie over there, 
we have no more to do. We have 
passed to the lift and the breath of 
open water and the further sea. 
We are made one, also, with that 
strange brotherhood of the river 
which prevails from Teddington to 
the Nore: provided, that is, you know 
how to behave. There are rules ‘to 
be observed. There is the Rule of the 
Road, which is international. There 
is the Rule of Courtesy, which allows 
plain language if the Rule of the Road | 
is infringed. There is the Rule of 
Help. If you want a tow against the 
tide, you but have to sheer along- 
side a tug (if you can, for she will 
not stop) heave a rope and make fast. 
A trifling compliment in silver at the 
end is understood. Put a man acroés 
the river and he will pay you two- 
pence, and refusal of the fare is not 
permitted. The vigilant, silent river 
police, sliding by in a black motor- 
boat, are your friends. Having seen) 
you once, they know you ever after- | 
ward. If, drifting down through the | 
Pool, with its steamers loading and | 
unloading at the wharves, and its tugs | 


‘wrought with the skill of a Dutch 


masterpiece, and its fine figure of the 
old deep-water seaman, Read the 
story of the cobbler who set sail for 
the Spanish main. Study the subtle 
sketch of “The Master.” Read “The 
Ship-Runners,” a story comparable 
with Mr. Conrad’s “The Heart of 
Darkness.” Consider “The Illusion,” 
with its wonderful mingling of past 
and present; and voyage, if you will, 
to the Dogger Bank in “Off-Shore.” 


Do not say, “Oh—a collection of short 
_ stories,” 


because you would be mis- 
taken. “London River” is a great deal 
more than that. It is a work of art, 
coherently informed throughout with 
that rare essence which we recognize, 
but for which we have no name. 
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A Neolithic Sheffield 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

The National Trust for Place of His- 
toric Interest or Natural Beauty is ap- 
pealing for funds to enable it to ac- 
quire Cissbury Ring for the British 
reople. The camp stands in Sussex, 
three miles north of Worthing, and a 
few more miles from Brighton, and it 
well deserves the title which has been 
given to it of “the \Sheffield of the 


| Flint Industry in Neolithic times.” No 


earthwork in the South Downs can 
compare with the great girdle of Ciss- 
bury. It is on a hill 600 feet high, 
and incloses an area of not less than 
60 acres. On the northwest side the 
slope of the hill is so abrupt that for 
250 yards the camp is sufficiently pro- 
tected by a single vallum and fosse; 
but everywhere else, on the entire cir- 
cuit of 1% miles, the vallum and ditch 
are of far greater size. The inner val- 
lum stiJl rises in places nearly 40 feet 
ebove the floor of~the fosse, and 20 
feet above the area within. 

Long before Cissbury Ring was 
thrown up early Neolithic man came 


have been built for a folk-moot; or to 
have had its origin in Roman or even 
Saxon times. Mr.. Hadrian Allcroft, 
one of the greatest British authorities 
or. earthworks, will have none of these 
theories. “Cissbury,” he says, “is one 
of the oldest, if not actually the oldest, 
camp upon the South Downs; it is a 
work of the early Neolithic age.” Gen- 
eral Pitt-Rivers calculated that 5000 
men were needed to man the ram- 
rts. 

The National Trust is asking for 
£2000, which will be sufficient perma- 
nently to preserve this prehistoric 
relic for the public benefit. 


WHITE HOUSE PETS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
If Laddie Boy, President Harding’s 


dog, looks very eatefully he should be 


moving swiftly able to discover lotsjof places about 


the grounds where the White House 
dogs before him buried their bones. 
In General Grant’s time there was an 
inundation of dogs.of high and low 
degree, presented by his admirers. 
While Mr. Wilson was President the 
White House animals most in public 
evidence were the herd of sheep that 
cropped the lawn. ‘ But Charlie Taft’s 


But 
_well known as the Smithsonian; and 


‘a break, and there occasionally I see in Roosevelt's time the White House 
'the masts and spars of a tail ship, and; knew a variety of animals. 


| remember that beyond my dark hori-/ colonel Roosevelt had to draw the 
‘zon of warehouses is the path down) 


pony was a Washington institution as 


line at a consignment of zebras, lions, 
and baboons sent him by Emperor 
Menelik of Abyssinia. These were 
forthwith sent to the zoo. 

In a letter to Joel Chandler Harysis 
(“Uncle Remus’) Colonel Roosevelt 
named some of the household pets. 
At the time there were on hand Jack 
the terrier, Sailor Boy the Chesapeake 
Bay dog, Eli the macaw, Jonathan the 
piebald rat, two kangaroo rats, a fly- 
inz squirrel,and Archie’s pony, Algon- 
quin, to say nothing of a guppy “of the 
most orthodox puppy type” and the 
President's favorite saddle-horses. 

Not long after that letter; Colonel 
Roosevelt wrote to another friend that 
in Ethel’s absence he was “acting as 
Rurse to two wee guinea pigs.” 

The dog Skip, who came to the 
White House in May, 1905, seems to 
have been spoiled by the transfer 
from Colorado, where he stood up to 
bears and bobcats valiantly. “Now 
that he is in the White House” wrote 
Colonel Roosevelt, “he thinks he 
would much rather do nothing but sit 
about all day with his friends. and 
threatens to turn into a _ lapdog.” 
Roosevelt’s lovely “Letters to his 
Children” are studded with references 
to horses, dogs, cats, and birds—the 
words of one who loved “all things 
both great and small” in the animal 
kingdom. 

“The other night after the judicial 
reception when we went upstairs to 
supper the.kitchen cat suddenly ap- 
peared parading down the hall with 


great friendliness, and was forthwith; problem was as good as solved! 


exiled to her proper home again.” 

Wasn't that just like a kitchen cat? 
She had seen the supper prepared, any 
She had a cat’s proverbial curiosity to 
know how the judges liked it. So she 
went to see—expecting, no doubt, that 
they would put their hands slying 
down by their chairs with a tidbit for 
her now and then. 

In President Taft’s term, the cow 
Pauline, a native of Wisconsin, was an 
important member of the kitchen cab- 
inet. President Cleveland had a cow 
that was presented to him by George 
W. Childs. 

In Lincoln’s time we find that “Tad” 


nas been held to be “Druidieal”; or to 


‘into 
But even | 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Although helium is rather a common 
word in newspaper vocabulary, there 
are few persons, probably, outside of 
chemical laboratories, who possess 
any very definite idea as to what it is 
or what it is being used for. 

Now all school children know that 
atmosphere is composed of about four- 
fifths nitrogen and one-fifth oxygen, 
with a gmall proportion of other gases. 
If they proceed far enough to study 
chemistry they learn that these “other 
gases” are called helium, argon, neon, 
krypton, and xenon. . 

Helium was first located in the 
solar chromoscope (the red envelope 
of the sun that can be-seen at the 
beginning and the end of a total 
eclipse with the unaided eye, or at 
any time with a spectroscope) by Sir 
J. Norman Lockyer, in 1868,and named 
by him. When gas is shot through 
with an electric spark it forms a spec- 
trum, and if helium be present it is 
characterized by a certain bright 
yellow line. It was through this line 
that helium was located in the sun 
by means of a spectroscope, and 30 
years later this same line led to i's 
discovery as a component part of 
certain minerals on earth. It is now 
known to exist in various minerals, 
such as thorianite and monzaite (from 
which thorium, which enters largely 
the making of gas mnntles, 
comes), leverite, fergusonite, beryl, and 
sylvine. It is also contained in the 
gases which bubble up in thermal 
springs. The proportion is variable, 
and in the atmosphere it constitutes 
but four parts in a million. 

For many years all attempts .to 
utilize helium for practical purposes 
were of no avail. Experiments were 
made by chemists in the United States 
Bureau of Mines and_ elsewhere. 
Its density, its ratio or specific 
heats. atomic weight, refractivity, 
solubility, viscosity, and tiquefac- 
tion were all determined. The 
property which is the source of its 
chief value to the commercial world 
is its resistance to cold, and the fact 
that it is non-inflammable. Raw 
natural gas will freeze ard become a 
liquid at a temperature of 318 dezrees 
below zero, Fahrenheit, while 518 de- 
grees below zero or 6 degrees above 
absolute zero is necessary for the 
liquefaction of helium. 

These two properties caused helium 
to be considered, about the time of the 
entrance of the United States into the 
war, in connection with aircraft of va- 
rious kinds. It would make the long- 
sought, non-inflammable filling for 
ballons and it would not liquefy. But 
the question remained as to where any- 
thing like an adequate supply might be 
obtained by the government. About 
that time the people of Texas were 
complaining that their natural gas, 
though adequate in quantity, did not 
burn very well. Government experts 
investigated and found that it con- 
tained 2 per cent of helium. The 
Ap- 
propriations for experimental work, 
and later for production, led to the es- 
tablishment of two great plants, one 
at Fort Worth and the other at Petro- 
lia,. Texas. 

The process of extracting helium 
from raw gas has proved compara- 
tively simple. The natural gas is first 
pumped into interchangers under 
300 pounds pressure, then through re- 
frigerating engines, and finally into a 

till. . 

The gas is gradually cooled durinz 
these successive steps. The still is 
separated into two distinct parts. a 
condensing column and a distilling 


Lincoln kept a pair of goats, which he| column, In the condensing column all 
| drove in harness to a tiny wagon. The| the gas except the helium is liquefied. 
goats were forever stopping for a nib- | In the distilling column the gas is dis- 
ble, and “Tad,” who was patient, | tilled and the helium pumped off. One 
awaited their pleasure to proceed. In |or 2 per cent of pure helium is usually 
the Nicolay and Hay “‘Complete Works ‘the result. 

of Abraham Lincoln,” in 12 volumes,! The cost of all this wonld be pro- 
there appear but two letters from Lin-| hibitive were it not for the fact that 
coln to his wife, and one of these deals | the gas, after the helium is extracted, 


from all parts of North London. Such 
omnibuses they were; drawn by 
horses, driven by wits, and patronized 
by all and sundry. During thé horse- 
bus era the Angel was rebuilt and a 
restaurant added. 


chiefly with the sudden, unaccountable | is pumped back through the inter- 
disappearance of one of Tad’s goats.;changers in liquid form, and as it 
“Tell dear Tad,” writes Mr. Lincoln, ‘heats takes the form of gas again. It 
“poor ‘Nanny Goat’ is lost, and Mrs.!is then returned to the plant much 
Cuthbert and I are in distréss about! more usable than it was originally, 
it. The day you left, Nanny was found and sent out to consumers. 
resting herself and chewing her little! In addition to the use of helfum in 
cud on the middle of Tad's bed; but | airships it may furnish the light of 
now she’s gone! The gardener kept! the future, a+ more brilliant, more 
complaining that she destroyed the} beautiful. and much cheaper light 
flowers, till it was concluded to bring! than any now in use. If a glass tube 
her down to the White House: This (is filled with helium gas, and a ‘cur- 
was done, and the second day she had |rent of electricity passed through it 


The sunset chorus of the birds has 
died away into what seems enduring 
silence of night. Under the _ red 
glimmering dusk a great quiet has 
fallen upon the village. Not a leaf 
stirs in the highest elm tops: even 
the brook by the lane side seems to 
have stilled its ripple song to the 
merest murmur, as though it crooned 
in sleep. And then, just as you turn 
to go indoors, a sudden clear note 
peals out from the verdurous deep of 


weather” of a summer 


Bg : bustling to and fro, and its massed | here in search of flints, and found the 


flotillas of lighters—if then, a tug Site favorable foxit yielded a fine black 
towing a long line of barges suddenly | stone of the best quality. Rough ce!ts, 


curves right across the stream ahead, |possibly for agricultural use, were 


you have but to follow the gesture of | ™@nufactured there in large quanti- 
‘ | ties, but very few specimens of arrow- 


the tug captain to emerge easily. 
And then you go down between/| heads and lanceheads. General Pitt- 


Old Customs in New Zealand jin. ghores of a new city: a city| Rivers was the first to explore the 
There is a pretty custom in New| of wharves, docks, wareHouses, canals,|Camp, or Ring, and he came to the 
Zealand that is still kept up when a cranes, steamers, masts, wooden houses 


‘conclusion that 20 at least of the pits 
party of natives from the Bay of | ‘ttering on piles, mud and factories. | Which rss. had been dug in the 
Islands pay a formal visit at some 


eae 
« set | , 


That is the city east of Aldgate Pump; | ; _ They varied in diam- 
a city as unknown as Baghdad to the | eter from 20 to 70 feet, and every one 


a) 
* 


‘But then the subject is such 


ne mount up out of 
s of the Grand Cafion. They 
‘recorded their gratitude. Yet, 
utter of solid ort, they 

ty be ventured, be the first 
‘that their debt, after all, is 
to the “shadows and sunny 


an 


. 
? 


the garden. A blackbird has begun 
once more: his mellow, tranquil 
voice lights up the gloom just as if 
the whole summer day’s music were 
coming again. 

But it is only a last word. If you 
keep abroad at this hour, you will 
always hear some bird or other, gen- 
erally a blackbird, renew the sun- 
down symphony for a while; and just 
as surely the sweet, unhurried re- 
frain will be answered from far way. 
Most probably this far-off songster 
was the first to break the stillness, 
had you but listened; and your black- 
bird in the garden is only giving him 
back his neighborly good night. But, 
whichever it is, the two go on now re- 
turning call for call—the loud song 
close at hand and the soft fine echo 
remote—until you begin to wonder 
how the interchange is ever to reac 
an end. a 

There is something of rivalry in it, 
too. Neither will be outdone by the 
other. Your blackbird puts an extra 
grandiloquent phrase into his melody, 
and the distant singer caps it with 
a finer variation still. The faint voice 
in the hills sends a note of pure im- 
perious challenge thrilling through 
the dusk: your own-.minstrel is hard 
upon him with a veritable clash-at- 
arms, if war were ever waged by such 
unharming means. An end comes at 


jlast, indeed to the tuneful competi- 


tion, and almost always in the same 
way. The two singers tire together. 
The songs grow briefer and slower, 
with ever widening intervals between, 
until at length one or the other fails 
altogether. You strain the ear in 
vain for a last “last word,” but it has 
already been spoken. There will be 


silence in field and woodland now un- 


til the morrow’'s dawn. 


social gathering on the coast. The 
guests are welcomed with a sing-song 
cry of “Welcome hither O strangers 
from beyond the sky! O the people 
of the beautiful sea, welcome hither!” 
Tyee with a ceremonious rite of hos- 
pitality, food is set before the visitors, 
who are seated on the ground on the 
village green or open space by the 
shore.. The ceremony takes the form 


of the well-known game of “Here we 
come gathering nuts in May.” First 
come a long line of merry girls and 


women carrying plaited baskets of | 


green flax containing steaming hot 
potatoes or other vegetables as a first 
course. All the time they are chant- 
ing in the native language, “Here we 
come bringing our gifts,” and keeping 
time to the tune in a rhythmic dance. 
Having placed the food on the ground 
they retire in the same way. Next 
a number of young men advance in 
long lines, bearing bread or biscuits 
or carrying buckets, to be followed 
by others carrying pannikins, all 
singing the “Nuts-in-May” song, “Here 
we come bringing our gifts,” panni- 
kins, or bread or kumara (sweet po; 
tato) till the ground is covered with 
the offerings and a spokesman forma!l- 
ly presents the food to the guests. 
In bygone days in many Maori vil- 
lages were to be found tall poles with 
ropes attached after the fashion of 
Maypoles or “giant strides.” The pole 
was a tall elastic native tree stripped 
of its tranches, with long flax ropes 
fixed to his head; each player grasp- 
ing a rope swung off into space after 
singing a song in chorus to set the 
time. To add to the excitement and 
amusement, for lookers-on, the pole 
was set up on the edge of a stream 


or lake so that in landing some might 


‘ 


western city. It is grim and squalid, | 
but it is Port of London, the port | 
from which men and ships depart to! 
every ocean, and to which they re- 
turn from every quarter of the globe. 

The life of Port of London is limned, 
as it’ has never before been limned, by 
Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, in his book “‘Lon- 
don River,” just published by Messrs. 
Cassell. You may get the material 
details of-the place from the guide- 
books; you may get the look of it and 
the smell of it by simply going there— 
and the odds are you will return with 
a certain aversion aroused—but the 
life you will never get save from one 
who has lived it, and who understands 
what he is living. Such an one is Mr. 
Tomlinson. He has the faculty of per- 
ceiving beauty, and of expressing it 
beautifully. 

One who has voyaged to that place 
by water and also by land; has been 
nearly arrested for landing by chance 
on the foreshore of the Tower; has 
been refused change for a sovereign 
because he did not look respectable; 


and has even returned from these ad-/ 


ventures with that indefinable aver-| 
sion, can affirm that Mr. Tomlinson is 
telling the truth. But Mr. Tomlinson 
also knows there is nothing to be! 
afraid of; because he knows the peo- 
ple themselves. Above all, he knows 
the sailor; the merchant seaman who 
is scarce altered since Shakespeare 
met him somewhere down by LEast- 
cheap, the boatswain home from Pros- 
pero’s Island, and went back to his 
lodging and wrote “The Tempest.” 
London to the sailor is. but a port of 
call. He has, perhaps. a home there, 
and a wife, and stil] it is but an epi- 
sode wedged between voyages. You 


may say the place is unlovely and 
even villainous; 


but have you ever. 


had a basin-shaped floor, strewn with 
flint flakes and implements in every 
stage of manufacture. In some cases 
one pit was connected underground 
with another, like burrows in a rab- 
bit warren. 

From the fact that the rampart had 
been thrown up over some of the pits, 
it was concluded that flint digging had 
gone on there before the Ring was 
constructed.. After it was made the 
activity in this Sheffield of the flint 
industry did not cease. 

Various theories have been put for- 
ward to explain the Ring. The work 
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The Friendly Glow 


USTOMERS sometimes 
help us with criticisms of 
these little “Friendly Glows.” 
We sincerely appreciate 
such help and ask for more. 
It is as welcome as suggestions 
on Edison service. 


The Edison Electric 
Iluminating Company of Boston 


cisappeared and has not been heard of | the tube becomes brilliantly luminous 
since. : This is the last we know wind with light of yellowish color, agreeable 
poor ‘Nanny. to the eye. 


in 
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Little People Need 
Coward Shoes 


Children are notoriously hard on shoes, 
and some shoes are notoriously hard on 


children. Coward Children’s Shoes avoid 
both of these grievances. 


They are not hard on children because 
they are designed to protect the child’s 
foot during the formative stage. They 
allow ample toe room and free play to 
the foot muscles, and fit insteps and 
ankles correctly. 


And children are not hard on Coward 
Shoes because these shoes are built to 
withstand the most severe service—our 
half century of shee making has taught 
us how to meet the needs of children. 


JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St., New York City 


(Near Warren 8t.) 
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“ARE AT VARIANCE] - 
North Carolina Forester Warns 


Against Reliance Upon the: 
State Forests for Paper Pulp 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

ASHEV North Carolina—J. S. 
Holmes, North Carolina state forester, 
does not agree with E. W. Barrett, 
editor of the Birmingham (Alabama) 
Herald, that “the mountains and foot 
hills of the south contain an inex- 
haustible supply of spruce pine from 
which satisfactory newsprint could be 
made. “During the recent annual 
convention in Asheville of. the South- 


ern Newspaper Publishers Association, 
considerable interest was aroused by 
Mr. Barrett’s announcement that the 
south is independent of pulp supply 
because of the vast amount of spruce 
pine found in. Alabama and other 
southern states. The state forester 
gives his opinion on the subject in 
a communication to the Asheville 
e Board of Trade as follows: 

“Spruce pine is certainly not what 
is known to paper makers as spruce. 
North Carolina is the farthest state 
of | 80uth in which this tree grows, and 
as is well known the supply is nearly 
all cut or being cut. Mr. 
probably referred to the hemlock, 
‘which is frequently called spruce 
pine, both in Alabama and in North 
Cafolina. This tree is one of our vest 
pulp woods. It has fairly long fibre, 
but is much inferior to the spruce for 
making newsprint.. The supply of 
hemlock in Alabama is quite limited, 
as it is fotiind only in the northern 
part of the State, and there only along 
streams. 

“There is another Alabama tree 
which is sometimes called spruce pine, 
and this is the pinus glabra, a true 
pine. The quality of paper made from 
this tree would differ very slightly 
from that made from other pines. The 
fibre is chort, and it has been genet- 
ally conceded that the kraft paper is 
the best product to put pine paper 
pulp into. This species of pine is 
found only in the extreme southern 
part of the State, and is not abundant.” 

Mr. Holmes concludes his communi- 
cation to the local board of trade by 
advising that it would be unwise at 
this time for the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association to accept as a 
fact that they have an “inexhaustible 
supply of matcrial suitable for news- 
print now available in the south.” 


4) RESEARCH MADE IN 
' "PACIFIC ISLANDS 


By beobtat correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


HONOLULU, Hawaii—“ We have been 


up in the morn- 

‘ge of the bili in the Judi- 
imiittee, and who made the 
| the bill to the Senate. Sen- 


lin “to the importance of 
a that they will use their 
to the bill to an early 


ing, in referring to the 

“agg the legislation and the 
ee 4 made to cause delay, 
ye! notice now that the 
of lawlessness and oppo- 

. tion enforcement will 
_ Congress to make the 

tions more stringent 

¢ line. Of this there néed 


te the measure was l¢d4 
. Wadsworth (R.); Sén- 
aera E. 8. tee 
Louisiana, 
tri “CR, Sonator| 
_ Dae ets 


‘Wadsworth particularly at- 
: 9 provision in the Senate bill. 


Barrett | 


making a reconstruction of the past of 
Tonga,” said E. W. Gifford, leader of 
the Bishop Museum’s Bayard Domin- | 
ick expedition, who returned to Hono- | | 
lulu recently from Samoa. “Our ex-| 
pedition has completed an anthropo- 
logical survey of the group aud we be- 
lievé we have obtained data which will 
be a valuable help in solving the prob- 
jlem of the origin of the Polynesian 
race, including the Hawaiian.” To Dr. 
Herbert E. Gregory of Yale University, 
at present director of the Bishop Mu- 
| seum at Honolulu, the party wil! make 
a complete report concerning the re- 
sults of its year of exploration and | 
research in the Tongan group. Queen | 
oti Tubou, ruler of the Tongas, as- | 
Teistea the expedition in many ways. 
“The Tongans are losing their ~ 
tive traits rapidly,” says W. 
McKern, a member of the party, ‘ ‘Prac- 
tical industries are about the only | 
things they have kept. If a man stil! | 
builds an outrigger canoe it is because | 
such a one is more useful and cheaper 
than the modern variety. If he makes 
tapa cloth, it is because it can be sold 
or bartered.” He says that tapa is 
made on a large scale in the Tongan 
group, but that it is used not so much 
for clothing as for ceremonial occa- 
sions, bedding, and as presents. 


ADVENTISTS OPPOSE 
SUNDAY “BLUE LAWS” 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota—The 
South Dakota conference of the 
Seventh Day Adventists adopted a 
resolution, wherein they “petition the 
United States Congress not to pass any 
of the compulsory Sunday observance 
bills. We are opposed to the Sunday 
‘blue laws’ because they are religious 
in character and contrary to the gen- 
ius of the American system of gorern- 
ment, in violation of the American 
principles of the separation of church 
and state, destructive of the first 
amendment of the federal Constitu- 


ite the.tax on stolen liquor. 
e bill remitted the tax only 
thief had been convicted. 
@ bill provides for tax can- 
Desmdition the owner shows 
jon of (yas aga 
mt = vega him and the thieves. 
m Detwer an eves. 
uor-steali! is a favorite form. 
fery t days,” said the New. 
sens ' “On the face of it, it. 
> o me that this remission of 
a big inducement to stealing, 
romises an increase in the law- 
den th now exists. It would 
Arsamd to overcome the provision 
tha uires that the owner should 
hat was no col 
———_ (D.), Senator from | 
“pat that the proyi-. 
at the instance of 
“I will say here 
solicitous for the' 
manufacturers,” said 
hme — rohibition | 


1 be very, 
et the bill “Gniondied sO as 
raised. We are 
particular about this provi- 
or how it is amended.” 
am not solicitous for the inter- 
of tl! ‘manufacturers or any one 
| interests,” retorted Senator 
vorth “I am solicitous only 
the enforcement of law. This 
rely ‘an invitation to undermine 
: and take the stuff out. 
Jready been done in scores 
leave the tax responsi- 
~ house owner, it will urge 
0 prevent the thievery.” 


. Prescriptions 

to the question of the 
er ruling and the ban on beer in 
bill, Senator Sterling was 
good reason there is for 
medical men from pre- 
while the law permits 

mn of beer and wine. 
and fundamental! reason, 
said Senator Sterling, ‘is 
and druggists and the 
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tion, opposéd to the best interests of 
both church and state, and above all, 
they are manifestly un-American, un- 
Christian, unconstitutional, partial, 
and a piece of class legislation, favor- 
ing cértain sects and discounting 
others under duress of civil law.” 


NEW SCHOOLS FOR 
ISLAND OF OAHU 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

HONOLULU, Hawaii—School build- 
ing. projects either actually in prog- 
ress or in contemplation on the island 
of Oahu will require an expenditure in 
excess of $250,000 between now and 
the first of the year, according to fiz- 
ures compiled in the office of the city 
building inspector. in ‘addition to 
some largér structures, 22 one and 
two-room school buildings are being 
erected in various parts of the city 


; ym generally are all 
_ beer has no place for 
| That is the great 


question in connéc- 


and county. 


al lon 
Controls in the United States 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—No ade- 
quate solution of the railroad situation 
will be possible so long as financial 
contro] of economic and political 
affairs in the United States is in the 
hands of a small banking group,: de- 
clared J. A. H. Hopkins, chairman ‘of 
the Committee of 48, in discussing the 
plan to reduce railroad wages 12 per 
cent. 

“Tt is futile,” he said, “to pin our 
faith to a settlement of thé railroad 
labor problem, involving only 2 per 
cent of our entire population, oth 
than to set aside the many misstate- 
ments which have been made in re- 
gard to the high wages of railroad 
employees. 

“Their average wage today, as de- 
termined by the Railroad Laber Board, | 
is $1695 per year, as against the 
minimum standard of comfort esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Applied Eco- 
nomics as $2000. This means that the 
railroad exécutiveé, in demanding a 
drastic reduction, must admit that 
either they do not wish to pay a living 
wage, or that they cannot pay one and 
make both ends meet. 

“It is inappropriate to depend upon 
any scheme designed to protect the 
interests of the stockholders, aggre- 
gating less than 1 per cent of the 
population, for their interests are in 
no wise protected by the guarantee 
feature of the Esch-Cummins law, 
under which the roads receive 6 per 
cent or more on the aggregate valua- 
tions. This has no connection with 
dividends to stockholders, the divi- 
dend rate still being a matter within 
the discretion of each road. Nor is it 
practical to discuss statistics tending 
to demonstrate the efficiency or in- 
efficiency of private, compared to pub- 
lic ownership, as indicated by the pe- 
riod of government control, which 
was not public ownership in any 
sense. 

“Let us not forget, however, that 
under that contro] the deficit aver- 
aged only $336,000,000 per year, as 
against $1,500,000,000 per yéar, as es- 
timated in advance by Alfred Thom, 
céunsel for the road executives, as the 
additional annual income necessary to 
meet expenses. The deficit for the 
six months ending October, 1919, aver- 
aged less than $4,000,000 per month, 
and before the end of the period of 
control the government was operating 
the roads at a profit of $11,000,000 per 
month; whereas during the first six 
months after the roads were returned 
to their owners the deficit averaged 
$105,000,000 per month. 

“But the big question is, should our 
transportation system be  pubiicly 
owned and operated for service at cost, 
or privately operated for individual 
profit? 

“Our waterways are owned by the 
people. Only in the case of thé rail- 


roads was private capital invited to) 


participate. In return for its invest- 
ment it was given the rights of way, 
stipulated to be open to all on equal 
terms through payment of fixed tolls, 
and the land grants, to be used simply 
for transportation purposes and never 
to be capitalized. 

“But the railroads, once in posses- 
sion, fixed their own rates for goods 
and passengérs and ignored the toll 
system. They illegally capitalized 
‘lands, and thus borrowed from the 
public vast sums never repaid. They 
appropriated to themselves property 


‘intrusted to their care, which they 


have boldly exploited for their own 
selfish purposes. Through possession 
of the land containing natural re- 
sources and through coal operations 
which they developed they gathered 
our fuel supply into their possession. 
Through illegal rebates granted to the 
oil trust they developed an _ oil | 
monopoly, which they also controlled. 
Through acquiring ore lands they} 
built up the steel trust. Through the) 
profits arising from these operations 
they established the banking ring, 
thus controlling our national credit. 
Through this money power they 
bought control of both Republican 
and Democratic parties and dictated 
their own legislation. Through prefer- 
ential deliveries, differentials, rebates 


‘j}and other transportation advantages 


they have acquired a controlling in- 
terest in the packing industry, the 
wool trust, the milling trust and other 
industrial monopolies. 

“This is the situation. We must 
break this control and so restore to 
our government the rights of which 
they have been deprived. 


SENATE HEARING ON 
NEW WOOL MEASURE 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Discussion of the Fordney «tariff 
bill got into Senate hearings yester- 
day on the “Truth in Fabric” Bill. 
Former Representative Rucker, of 
Colorado, representing the American 
National Livestock Associatio#, de- 
scribed the plight of wool growers, 
who, he said, relying on the Republi- 
can Party for protection from foreign 
wool, had recéived only the .“mon- 
strosity” of the wool schedile of the 
Fordney bill. 

“Well, the tariff bill will be over on 
the Senate side in two weeks,” said 
Senator Watson (R.), of Indiana, 2 
member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. “Then the days of recon- 
struction will begin.” 

Herman 8. Ritter, of -Youngstewn, 
Ohio, former president of the National 
Retail] Clothiers Association declared 
that with the wool content marked 
on the goods, customers would know 
what they were buying. 

U. G. Wa.ner, sécretafy of the Iowa 


| Fleece Wool Growers Asséciation, 


é 


| | blamed the d 


| tional 


ind 


‘New York, representing the Na- 
Sheep and Wool Growers 
Bureau said such a law would “drive 
to honest dealings ee man- 
ufacturers ot es.” 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN 
ACADEMIC PLAN 


Interchange of Scholarships Be- 
tween Two Countries to Bring 
About Better Relations Is 
Urged Before Business Men 


of 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—The interchange 
of scholarships between Mexito and 
the United Statés in order to bring 
about a better understanding between 


&F | the two countries was urged by W. A. 


Peairs, chairman of the Mexican- 
American Foundation, speaking before 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
recently. 

To work out the plan for an ex- 
change of scholarships between the 
two countries Mr. Peairs went to 
Mexico City and held several confer- 
ences with President Obregon. 
proposed that efforts be made to se- 
cure free tuition in our schools and 
universities for deserving young Mex- 
icans, who would be selected without 
political preference, but according to 
ability and ambition, from all sections 
of the Republic of Mexico. Business 
men have beén asked to help the Mex- 
ican boys secure work, so that they 
may be made partly self-supporting. 


President Obregon’s Reply 

Mr. Peairs made a report to Presi- 
dent Obregon, to which he received the 
following reply: 

“Referring to your valued favor of 
April 11, 1921, in which you express 
your ideas of an exchange of scholar- 
Ships for students and professors be- 
tween Mexico and the United States, 
I take pleasure in informing you that 
I have looked carefully into these 
plans, and find' them most interesting 
for the development of a better under- 
standing between the United States 


ture in general. 
age your effort, 
of the Mexican 
cooperation. 


United States. We will also 
the different sections of the Republic’ 
to assist in the selection of the stu- 
dents. We also request that you se-| 
lect 12 professors from your univer- 
sities to come to Mexico to study | 
arch#ology, Spanish, geology, Mexican 


history, etc. 


which the universities of the United 
States will give to our students. We 


furtherance of this plan outlined in 
your letter.” 

Asking the cooperation of his listen- 
ers, Mr. Peairs continued: 


Aims of Foundation 


“Kindly remember that the young 
man is to return to Mexico after com- 
pleting his work. We only want loyal, 
ambitious young men to accept the 


can return them home more loyal to! 
their country than they came to us. 


foundation is sheolutely nonsectarian, 
nonpolitical and nonpartisan. 


Mexico. It is arranged to become per- 


to come. 
meet three objects: 
x» ® 


idealistic relations. 
way (A 


publics. 

“3. 
derstanding and commercial relations! 
to create on our southern border the 
same situation as exists on the north, 
doing away with the 
standing army which costs millions of 
dollars to maintain.” 


VOTING AT PRIMARIES URGED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Pledges to be 
signed by the citizens of Chicago to 
the effect that they will exercise their 
right of voting at the primaries are 
being distributed by the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce. 


are coming in to the headquarters 


tion urges the signing of these pledge 
cards and disclaims all partisan inten- 
tion, in that it seeks only the “fullest 
expression of a free, intelligent and 
courageous citizenship.” 


It was’ 


ression in the’ ‘sheep | 
growing to. the unrestricted | 
| use of shoddy, while George EB. 


will work in complete harmony with ; 
the committee that has been formed in: 


'}and Mexico and for the benefit of cul-! selves spent. 
Desiring to encour-/ 000,000 horsepower from the Niagara 
I wish to assure you | River would create an undreamed of 
Government’s active | 


| 


Great Port at Montreal and Vast 
Development ‘of New York 
City Seen by Engineer as 
Among Possible Achievements 


Speciai to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office’ 

NEW YORK, New York—Podssibdle 
results of the further utilization of the 
water power of Niagara and the &t. 
Lawrence river, were outlined by the 
engineer of the projects, T. Kennard 
Thomson, before the recent manufac- 
turers conference called by the Water 
Power League. 

“Niagara Falls power is now distrib- 
uted in Syracuse, 160 miles away, with 
a loss of considerably less than 10 
per cent, using a voltage of 60,000,” 
he said. “It will soon be quite pos- 
sible to make this voltage 220,000, 
when it will be commercially profit- 
able to transmit Niagara power . 500 
miles from that center. New York 
City is only about 330 miles from 
Niagara. 

“Before the war, New York State 
used 3,000,000 horsepower a year of 
electricity, mostly developed by coal. 
The normal rate of increase was about 
300,000 horsepower a year. New York 
City was then using about 600,000 
horsepower. It will not be long. be- 
fore 1,000,000 horsepower a year is 
used in this city alone, if it has not 
already reached that point. 

“We can go from four to five miles 
below the falls, and build our proposed 
dam at Foster Flats, creating a Ni- 
agara Falls Junior, from which we can 
obtain 2,000,000 horsepower, without 
destroying the old falls or the power 
companies in any way. After this is 
done, and when more power is desired, 
tunnels could be constructed under 
Goat Island, using half the flow of the 
river, and obtaining about 2,000,000 
horsepower more. The five companies 
of Niagara Falls are developing about 
650,000 horsepower a year, at a cost of 
about $65,000,000. The successful ac- 
complishment of these private under- 
takings resulted in the expenditure of 
about $650,000,000 in allied industries, 
or 10 times what the companies them- 
The development of 4,- 


manufacturing center. The more the 
use of this power is concentrated at 


“We will pay the fare to destination | the falls, the greater will be the reduc- 
of all Mexican students going to the' tion of cost of many manufactured ar- 
issue | ticles, with the resulting benefit to the 


paeses for your representative to visit; entire continent. 


Dam in Lachine Rapids 


“The development of the St. Law- 


| 4.000, 000 horsepower of electric en- 


pay their fare from the border and|to reach the Great Lakes. 
will authorize for each a sum of 2000 'step of such a plan would be my proj- | that Mexican oil, coming by water, can 
pesos annually. The Mexican Govern- | ect to build a dam in the Lachine'| be laid down along the New England 
ment will authorize all of these privi-| Rapids, so that ocean-going vessels| coast very cheaply compared with oil 


| leges in exchange for the scholarships | 


free tuition, and we believe that we/§ 


i 
' 


We hope to fit each for his life’s work, ‘pow er companies. 


| 


better understanding and finally form! of Manhattan. 


understanding to increase the com-|is from Jersey City. 
mercial exchange between the two re-' equivalent to three-fourths the area of. 
Forty-Second | 


| 


To these twelve we will! °™8: and permit ocean-going vessels 


The first 


which now reach Montreal at the ele- | 


vation of 24 feet above tide level, with- | 


‘that he would like to carry out. I 


the honor of portraying a Barrie char- 


th Gs bad chy. As a matter of fact, 
every specialist sees at once some 
special improvement in his own line 


asked a great electrical expert what 
he would do if he could start anew on 
such a site in Manhattan, and his 
eyes sparkled as he answered that he 
would equip the whole place for ‘60 
cycles’ instead of ‘25 cycles.’ So, 
imagine a four-square mile addition 
to Manhattan, with no earth or street 
ever to be dug up, no horse, nor a 
pound of coal; plus all the improve- 
ments that the brains of the present 
and future can suggest, aided by the 
‘might of ages.’ The result would 
certainly be an ideal city.” 


THEATERS 


Gareth Hughes Interviewed 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LOS ANGELES, California — To 

Gareth Hughes, formerly a well-known 
actor of the legitimate theater, went 


acter on stage and screen with equal 


finesse. Sir James, in Mr. Hughes’ 
opinion, is the greatest of contempo- 
rary dramatists, and he has always 
considered it the peak of his ambi- 
tion to be given a leading role in one 
of the Scot’s characteristic works. 
When, therefore, an opportunity arose 
to play the name part in “Sentimental 
Tommy,” in motion pictures, Mr. 
Hughes acquiesced delightedly. 

“And from the start I knew I would 
never regret playing the part,” he 
confided to The Christian Science 
Monitor’s representative. “The re- 
quirements were out of the ordinary; 
for that matter, none of Barrie’s char- 
acters are commonplace. But I had 
read Barrie so much, and liked his 
work so well, especially ‘Sentimental 
Tommy, that he—the character— 
seemed a part of me.” 

Gareth Hughes dwelt with boyish 
earnestness upon his stage career. A 
native of Wales, he received his the- 
atrical training in the British Isles, 
and appeared in New York in several 
productions dating from 1914, notably | 
as Ariel in Percy Mackaye’s masque, 
“Caliban.” His success -as a photo- 
player was then practically preestab- 
lished; yet that fact has not deterred 
him from faithfully studying his newer 
medium, or from entertaining ambi- 


NEW JAMAICA | 
-SUGAR!FACTORIES 


In Spite of Dull Prices, Plants 
With Improvements Being 
Built—_Need of Good Roads 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


KINGSTON, Jamaica—Jamaica, ke 
the rest of the West Indies, has felt 
the slump in sugar. Things here, how- 
ever, although stagnating, have not 
been as far in the direction of catas- 
trophe as occurred in Cuba. One rea- 
son for this is that in Jamaica the 
sugar industry, although in the front 
rank of important staples, does not 
dominate the situation as was the case 
in Cuba up to its recent downfall 
there. Dyé woods, cocoa, coconuts, 
and a number of minor productions 
are also among the important prod- 
ucts of this island. 

Sugar planters here, although hav- 
ing a very trying time of it, seem to 
bid fair to weather the storm. Here 
and there an estate owner has been 
harder hit than the rest of his fellows 
when it happened that he had bought 
a sugar estate at the top prices that 
ruJed in the early part of last year, 
when he had installed expensive ma- 
chinery, and then had had no time in 
which to recoup himself by the sule of 
sugar at big prices. Such a planter is 
now experiencing difficulty in meeting 
his bills. 

It is a good sign, however, that de- 
spite the present dull season in sugar 
prices, one factory and another are 
being brought into being. These fac- 
tories are, of course, small compared 
with the huge affairs in Cuba, but 
there are two important facts about 
them. The first is that the machinery 
being installed is thoroughly modern 
and up-to-date. It is labor-saving to 
some extent, and most effective com- 
pared with the primitive type which 
has for so long held sway here. The 
other fact is that these factories are 
applying a policy of looking after their 
laborers in a much better way, and 
are buying canes from cane farmers 
who confine their attention to produc- 
ing the canes, and are not burdened 
as in previous years with providing 
for the grinding and the manufacture 


tions for a resumption of his success, 
sooner or later, in the spoken drama. 
“I enjoy playing in pictures,”” Mr. 
Hughes remarked “not so much be- 
cause they represent any new phase 
of dramatic art, but because they offer 
a welcome change from the life of the | 
stage. Of course, the ‘movies’ embody 
new ideas, too; 


OLL TAX PROTESTED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LYNN, Massachdsetts — Asserting 


there is no denying it. | 
But the quality of the human voice is’ 
not there, and without that even the) 
best screen effort is at a disadvan-| 


|rence River would also add another | ‘@&e.” 


of sugar. 

| With the establishment of these fac- 
| tories emphasis is more and more 
| teing laid on the need for shorter and 
harder roads, to stand motor lorry 
| traffic. Increasing attention is being 
paid to this matter, and to an im- 
proved water supply. 


' 


NEW YORK SOCIALIST MEETING 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The un- 
official city convention of the So- 
cialist Party, which meets here to- 
day, will not only designate can- 
didates for mayor and other local of- 
fices, but also make declarations with 
reference to public ownership, the 
traction question, democracy in in- 


which must come by rail from western 
states, Mayor Walter H. Creamer has 


dustry, the open shop, unemployment, 
‘the housing problem, education and 


out passing through any locks, would | ‘gent a letter to every Massachusetts | city government. 


be elevated 50 feet more to the level of. 
Lake St. Louis. 
channe! from Montreal to this dam of. 
the same width as the present channel | 
of the river, and thereby reclaim 10} 
square miles of new 


Congressman asking him to use his) 


on crude oil. “This duty, if imposed,” 
he said, “will once more throw us| 
‘into the clutches of the coal operators | 


land from the| who were most unmerciful last year. 


bay between Montreal! and the Lachine | when they thought they had entire | 


Rapids. 
stated that this project would make | 
Montreal one of the greatest ports of | 
the world. 


“We can do this in a very few years, | 
without calling on either government) 


i\for a cent, and, if desired, even buy 
out the barge canal and the existing 
We can do this in 
“the excess 


could decide whether 


A8 Or-! profits should be paid in taxes, or the 
ganized it will remain in force, nO/ price of power to the consumer be 
matter who fills the executive chair at | ¢urther reduced far below the price of 
Washington, or who is president of | developing such power by coal. 


“A great deal of such power will be 


petual, for results cannot be obtained ‘advantageously utilized here in New 
quickly—it is the work of generations | york. 
“The plan, if successful, will tery four miles down the bay, reclaim- | 


We expect to extend the Bat-. 


‘ing four square miles of real estate, 


Through education to create a | which will be the most valuable part, 
This will make the 
| new Battery the same distance from | 
Through education and a better Staten Island that the present Battery | 
is | 


This area 


Manhattan south of 


Through education, better un- | greet. 


| Pipes in One Tunnel 


In developing our new land, 


ging up any streets. 


not be a dark hole in the ground, but 


have sidewalks and stores the whole 
length of it, and by having a two-foot |/ 
opening the whole length of the block, | 
in the street above, natural ventilation | 
Thousands of | will be readily maintained. Above the 
the cards are being sent Out to mem-/subway will be the usual street level 
bers of the association and requests! with sidewalks and stores. 
of'another, or elevated, 
the organization for more. The associa- built, having openings 


If desired, 
street, could be 
20 or 30 feet 
wide, which méans that our buildings 
will have three ground fioors a]! 
around them. 

“It would take hours to cite all the 
improvements that could be adopted 


————, 
. 


RICH AND LEE-A-VER 


all | 
tremendous | sewers, pipes, wires, etc., will be in one. 
big tunnel, from ‘building line to build- | 
ing line, so that easy access will be. 
obtained to any of them without dig- | 
Above this tun- | 
nel we will have a subway from build- | 
ing line to building line, which will 


Sir William van Horne has | control of the fuel situation.” | 


‘ENDEAVOR PARADE IN NEW YORK 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK. New York—That there 
will be no official dry parade at any 
time, 
Anderson, superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League of New York. He 
wishes it understood that the citizens’ | 


parade to be held today by the Chris-| 


tian Endeavor organization, now in 
convention here, is in no way an an- 


'swer to the liquor men’s paradé of 
| July 4, except as it is the reply of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, 


which has long stood firmly for pro-| 
hibition. William J. Bryan will speak | 
in Central Park after the parade. 


Wise Bees Save 
Honey 

Wise Folks Save 
Money i 


Interest Begins July || 
Last Dividend 414% 


How Anyone Can Gain a Fortune 
is told in July 


THRIFT TALK 


just off the press. Ask for a 
copy. Mailed free of charge 
each month upon request. 


Total Assets Over $35,000,000 


Our 1922 VACATION CLUB 
Begins in September 


HOME SAVINGS BANK 


INCORPORATED 1860 
75 Tremont Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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“The Ultimate in Candy 
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We could dredge the | influence against the proposed duty | od ars TSSSRSSOTESSTGBESSOOTSRS TOSS 


Broadway at Ninth 
NEW YORK 


‘is amnounced by William H.| 
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| This store will be closed all 
\day today. It will be closed 
‘all day on every Saturday 
during July and August. 


other davs in the week in 
which to enjoy the many 


things that we have provided. 


| 
| But you will have five 


Summer is always a happy 
time here; because— 


There is so much that is 
colorful and beautiful and 
harmonious. 


And there are many visitors 
from all parts of the coun- 
oe! 


Who come to see our store 
home and to enjoy several 
happy hours with us. 


The invitation is general, 
SE ee ee 


| 


# = Ps. : ; : Sati, ‘ais 
te Bee ie <i 
ed | pany of New Orleans, Louisiana. This‘ 


@ record produc- 
with ‘the condition of 


Maal Wie Fenan Con 
poration to Aid. Proftable 


Marketing of Part of Product 


Seiad 6s tis lsat Bolence Monitor 
_waataotbs tS 
WE District of Columbia 
—Two ofthe most pressing agricul- 
necessities of the country have 
_Telieved . by. action of the War 


Corporation in one case, and 


bin private banking interests under the 
af the Federal Réserve 
in 


hla A pool was re- 
cently agreed upon by the bankers 
for the assistance of the cattlémen 
a@ report on what has been done 

fang e.will be made public within 


‘The W Sat tehace Corporation an- 
nounced yestetay that it had agreed 
‘to make an advance of $5,000,000. to 
|} the Staple Cotton Cooperative Asso- 
ciation . of Memphis, Tennessee, to 
finance 100,000 bales of long-staple 
cotton, to be held in warepouses for 
export. 


“The Staple Cooperative Cotton As- 


sissippi, composed exclusively of the 
growers of what is known as long- 
staple cotton, the total average yield 
{of which is approximately 600,000 
bales; and of this 220,000 bales are 
pledged.to the association. 


Half-Value Basis 


The advance will be made on a basis 
of approximately one-half the market 
value of the cotton, and it is expected 


of | that the financial assistance afforded 


thereby will permit the association to 
market the cotton in an orderly way, 
without unduly forcing sales. The 
loan will be for a maximum period of 
one\year, but may be repaid sooner if, 
and as, the cotton is exported.. 

The association considers the ad- 
vance as arranged sufficient to relieve 
the pressing necessities of the growers 
arising out of the expenses of the 
crop during the year, and that it will 
give time for the orderly marketing of 


the. crop. 
_ The managir director of the War, 
that 


, Fi oolrae 4 en vent’ to the} 
wet ‘Banking Com- 


‘ aS aoe 


Tal 


banking company was organized last 
winter in. the south under the Edge 
Law, throtigh subscriptions from 1400 
southern bankers and other sub- 
scribers for the purpose of promoting 
the financing of the export trade. 


Terms Outlined 


“You have no doubt seen the an- 
nouncement that the War Finance Cor- 
poration has agreed to make an ad- 
vance of $5,000,000 to the Staple Cot- 
ton Cooperative Associatjon of manu- 
facturers, to aasist in financing cotton 
to be held in American warehouses for 

export, within a year,” says,the of- 
“ificial announcement. “This loan is 
considered absolutely safe business 
“jand helpful in promoting the orderly 
marketing of the crop in the territory 
in which this cotton is grown. In 
view of the fact that your company 
was formed by southern interests to 
assist in the orderly marketing of cot- 
ton to foreign buyers, will it not be 
possible for you, acting in conjunction 
with other ban¥ing institutions, to 
work out a plan using existing export 
organizations, or forming, if reces- 
sary, a new export corporation for 
the purpose, so that the resources of 
the War Finance Corporation may be 
availed of in approximately the same 
way that has.proved “practicable in 
connection with the transaction just 
announced. The War Finance Cor- 
poration authorizes me to say that it 
stands ready to assist in financing 
such reasonable amounts of cotton on 
a sound business basis under any 
proper plan by avhich the War Finance 
Corporation may be definitely assurec 
that the amount of its advances will 
be. repaid through the export of the 
cotton, vane a year.” 


LARGE ATTENDANCE 
AT SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota— 
From the greatly increased enroll- 
ment at all the summer schools Mm 
South Dakota it is predicted that there 
will be a larger number of available 
school teachers in the state this fall 
than at-any time since 1915. The sum- 
mer school of the University of South 
Dakota has an attendance more than 
50 per cent larger than last year, and 
by far the largest number it has ever 
had. - Most of those attending are 
either teachers seeking higher grade 
certificates or prospective t 
cbtaining the required nor school 
attendance. All of the educational! in- 


state Commerce Commission by the 
railroads show that the net et 
income for the month of May exceed 
that for any previous month of this 
year. The net earnings of the major 
system for May were $37,246,000, or 
nearly $3,000,000 more than the net 
operating © for April. These 
figures indicating slow improvement 
in the financial conditions of the roads, 
were public yesterday by the As- 
sociation of Railroad Executives, on 
the heels of the announcement that 
the government is to pay $500,000,000 
to the roads. 

‘This is the largest amount envecd 
by the railroads since last November, 
when their npt operating income was 
$54,343,793. * Comparison’ show that 
80 railroads, 28 in the eastern, 19 in 
the southern, and 33 in the western 
districts, had operating deficits in 
May, while in April the total was 91. 

On the basis of the tentative valua- 
tion fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for rate-making purposes 
under the Transportation Act, the 
amount earned in May would be at 
the annual rate of return of 2.41 per 
cent, compared with 2.2 per cent the 
previous month. The reports show, 
however, that the carriers fell short 
$55,490,000, or 59.8 per cent, of earn- 
ing the amount contemplated by the 


| act. 


The effect of some efficiencies which 
the railroads have made effective 
since the traffic slump began late last 
fall, together. with retrenchments 
which decreased revenues forced, are 
more ciearly brought out in the re- 
ports for May than for any of the 
previous months, the ratio of gperat- 
ing expenses to revenugs during the 
month falling to 85.4 per cent, com- 
pared with 86.69 per cent in April, and 
87.19 per cent in March. 

Total operating revenues in May, 
according to reports, were $444,566,- 
000, or 2.8 per cent less than they were 
during the same month in 1920, while 
operating expenses totalled $379,715,- 
000, or a reduction of 13.2 per cent 
compared with May last year. The 
net operating income was $37,246,000, 
compared with an operating deficit of 
$5,519,000 in May one year ago. 

During the'nine months since Sep- 
tember 1; 1920, when the guaranty 
period expired, the net operating in- 
302.0 of which, on the. be has been pine - 

000, , On e basis of eir 
tentative valuation, would be at the 
annual rate of return of 2.41 per cent. 
This sum, however, is $469,696,000 
below the amount contemplated to be 
earned under the rates established by 
the commission. A peculiarity of the 
reports is the fact that the percentage 
earned during the nine months, as 
well*as the percentage by which the 
| roads fell short of the amount ex- 
| pected to be earned during that period, 
are identical with the corresponding 
percentages for the month of May. 


Employees State Case | 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Railroad shop 
crafts representatives yesterday out- 
lined to the Railway Labor Board 
their contentions that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad had failed to make 
proper efforts to meet with shop craft 
employees, to arrange new working 
rules, as directed by the board. N. P. 
Goode, president of the Pennsylvania 
system federation. committee, stated 
that one of the main objections was 
the alleged failure of the railroad to 
recognize the federation’ committee 
as representing a majority pf the 
workers. He contended that the fed- 
eration did meet with the railroad 
officials on May 25, but at that time 
their attention~wwas called to a notice 
posted generally stating that the em- 
ployees in mass should elect divi- 
sional, regional and general commit- 
tees to meet the railroad committee. 
This, Mr. Godde contended, did away 
with recognition of the Shop Crafts 
Union. 


AMERICAN LEGION’S — 
ACTIONS CRITICIZED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Calling at- 


‘tention to the American Legion’s 


avowed intention to defend the Con- 
stitution of the. United States and 
declaring that this indjcates «the 
spirit that dominates the legion as a 
whole, the American Civil Liberties 
Union has sent to the national of- 
fices of the legion‘ in Indianapolis 
a memorandum listing 50 specific al- 


The Central Trades and take Coun- 
ceil here has adopted resolutions on 
the legion in which it. states that 
“the super-patriots are hereby noti- 
fied that ' Labor in this city 
is absolutely and most determinedly 
opposed to their setting themselves 


city, and that there are lawfully or- 


‘ganized authorities to whom all vio- 
lations of the law must be referred.” 


BRITISH ENGINEERS 
HONOR AMERICANS 


Mimng Institutions of England 
Offer Their Honorary Mem- 
bership——Gold Medal Given 


vices from London to the national 
headquarters of the American Society 


.of Mechanical Engineers in this city 


announced yesterday the conferring of 


tinguished in the engineering profes- 
sion. The message stated that Ambrose 
Swasey of Cleveland, sponsor of the 
Engineering Foundation and past pres- 


ident of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, had been elected 
to honorary menmibership in the British 
Institution of Mining and Metallprgy, 
and in the British Institution of Min- 
ing Engineers. 

Charles F. Rand of New York, it 
was stated, had been elected an hon- 
orary member of the Institution of 
Mining and Metallurgy, and of the 
Institution of Mining Engineers. Mr. 
Rand, who is chairman of the execu- 
ttive board of the Engineering Founda- 
tion, only last week was made an 
honorary member of the British Iron 
and Steel Institute. 

Other elections announced by cable 
were those of Col. Arthur S. Dwight 
of New York and William Kelly of 
Vulcan, Michigan, to honorary mem- 
bership in the Institution of Mining 
Engineers. This group of honors was 
described by Mr. Rice as an import- 
ant step in bringing about world sol- 
idarity in the engineering profession. 
A movement, it was said, has been 
started in the direction of federating 
the engineering societies of the Brit- 
ish Empire according to the general 
plan adopted by Herbert Hoover and 
his associates in organizing the Fed- 
erated American Engineering Soci- 
eties. 

The cable announcement _ also 
brought details of the presentation of 
the John Fritz Medal to Eugene 
Schneider, head of the famous Cruesot 
works, in Paris yesterday. The cere- 
monies were participated in by a spe- 
cial deputation of 13 American engi- 
neers, under the general supervision 
of Mr. Swaséy. Mr. Schneider re- 
ceived the gold medal in person for 
his achievements, during the war, in 
“the industrial and scientific defense 
of civilization.” 

The John Fritz Medal Board of 
Award, in conferring “the honor, 
lauded Mr. Schneider’s “achievement 
in the metallurgy of iron and steel, in 
the development of ordnance, espe- 
cially the 75 mm. gun, and in notable 
patriotic contribution to the wipning 
of the war.” 


SITUATION IN CUBA 


Crowder has been invited to partici- 
pate in conferences on the govern- 


ment’s legislative program which are 
provided for in a presidential decree 
issued today. These conferences, ac- 
cording to the decree, will begin July 
11 and must terminate before August 
1. Prior to the latter date President 
Zayas says he will convoke Congress 
in extra session to take emergency 
action om measures approved at the 
conferences. 

Cuba’s economic crisis will be stud- 
ied by the conferees, who will out- 


purpose of normalizing national life. | 


the President, the presidents of the} 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, six 
members from each House, Secretary | 


any other members of the Cabinet 
whose presence may be deemed nec- 
essary. Authorization is given for 
calling on civilization experts and 
leaders’ of various industries. whose 
advice may be deemed helpful in form- 


ulating a policy. 


a 


CLEARANCE 
WINDOW SHADES & SCREENS 


Shades from 42 Vc to $1.15 each. 


Delivery 3 days. 


Screens from 63c to $1.60 each. 


Delivery 8 to 10 days 


Screen Doors, all stock sizes $3. sa to $6.05 each. 


Delivery 3 days. 


CROWN SHADE 


44 Sudbury St, Boston, Mass. 


& SCREEN CO. 


up as a super-government in any 


NEW YORK, New York—Cable ad- 


foreign honors upon Americans dis- 


TO BE UNDER STUDY ' 


HAVANA, Cuba—Maj.-Gen. Enoch H, 


line legislation to be enacted for the | 


The conferences will be attendei by | 


of the Presidency Jose M. Cortina, and | 
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Specially tor The Christian hesaines Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — Educa- 
tional activity in the direction of ob- 
taining reduction of armament. by in- 
ternational agreement, and advocacy 
and study of efficiency in goverhment,. 
were ‘the two ‘outstanding questions 
incdOrporated into their policy for the 


‘coming year by the executive board 


of the Maasachusetts League of Wo- 
men, Voters at their regular meeting 
in this city. Particular emphasis is 
placed ‘on the issue of disarmament, } 
and Mrs. Charles‘ Sumner Bird, chair- 
man of the committee in charge of 
this question, plans .extensive work 
among alien women. An aroused pub- 
lic opinion, informed on all phases 
of the problem, is felt to be the vital 
necessity in relation to this and all 
other issues. 

In inquiring into the question of ef- 
ficiency in government the 
plans to consider impartially several! 
related questions. Among the issues 
that will be the subject of. special 
study are the direct primary, the bud- 
get, both national, state and local, the 
short ballot, and proportional repre- 
sentation... It is also planned to study 
the individual localities from a point 
of view of efficiency and social well- 
being. * 


Disarmament Issue 


“It goes without saying,” declared? 
Mrs. Bird regarding the work of her 
committee, “that disarmament is one 
of the great questions, perhaps the 
greatest question of the day. We are 
a part of the world and, while we 
shall not mix in the political affairs of 
Europe, that is, in the politics of 
the old world, we shall probably take 
part in the economic problems which 
vitally affect the life and happiness 
of every country of the world. 

“Disarmament is a world question i. 
which women must take an unusual 
interest. It is of vital importance 
to thesy, Women can have an enorm- 
ous infinence in preventing war 
through the public expression of their 
abhorrence and insistence that it shall 
be stopped.” 

In suggesting a campaign of educa- 
tion in the interest of the reduction 
of armaments, Mrs. Bird advises spe- 
cia! meetings addressed by speakers 
in accord with the idea. It is urged 
that petitions and telegrams be sent 
to the President asking early confer- 
ence among the nations. In the in- 
terest of obtaining the greatest 
results locally, coordination of all or- 
ganizations worjing for the same end 
is declared essential. Cooperation by 
correspondence between the leagues 
and women’s organizations in foreign 
countries in favor of disarmament is 
also planned. It is hoped to enlist 
the majority of the women of the 
State in the drive for disarmament ac- 
tion. 


Resolution Adopted 


In appealing to the women of the 
State and nation the league recites 
the disarmament resolution adopted 
by the Nationa] League of Women 
Voters at their convention. This res- 
olution points out that the social and 
economic tol] of war is now too great, 
that the cost in federal appropria- 
tions is enormous and that’ President 
Warren G. Harding stated that “while 
prudence forbids us to disarm alone, 
we are ready to cooperate with other 
nations to approximate disarmament.” 
Initiation of the movement thus sug- 
gested is asked. 

Indication of political plans of the 
Essex County League of Women 
Voters is found in‘a letter addressed 


150. Living Models 
NATIONAL 
SHOE STYLE 
SHOW 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING 


Boston 


July 14, 12, 13, 14 
SHOWING ADVANCED 
STYLES IN FOOTWEAR 


OBTAIN TICKETS 
FROM YOUR SHOE DEALER 


Personal Direction 
CHESTER I1..CAMPBELL 


SPECIAL 
SUNDAY DINNER 


served from 33 a. m. 
to 5 p. m.,, $1.25 


REGULAR DINNER 
served every day from 
33 a. m. to 2 p. m. 

A la Carte at All Hours’ 
1088 Boylston Street 
Near Mess. Ave., 


S2 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
 & Mutual Savings Bank 
’" Deposits Go on Interest 


JULY 15 


ané the 16th of each month 


league | 


cna that the fundamentals 
at least: of the. Smith-Towneér -or: 
Towner-Sterling bill be enacted, and 
that the Sheppard-Towner maternity 
and infancy bill be pased. 

Indicating that the members of the 
league purpose to use their vote to 
assure that, if possible, the candidate 
subscribes to their plan, it is reported 
that the league has a candidate whom 
it plans to support. It is not stated 
whether this is Mr. Pingree or an- 
other. 


NEW ISLAND CHIEF 


TO PUSH CONVENTION 


HONOLULU, Hawaii—The recent 
nomination of Wallace Rider Farring- 
ton, general business manager of The 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, as governor 
of Hawaii will bring into very close 
relationship the territorial govern- 


lment and the Press Congress of the 


World which will -hold its sessions 
here next October. 

Mr. Farrington, for many years an 
active editor and newspaperman, is 
chairman of the Hawaiian Islands 
ecutive committee which is in ch 
of the local plans for the congress, 
and returned to Honolulu recently 
from the mainland where he conferred 
with Dr. Walter Williams of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, president of the 
congress, and a*tended to numerous 
details in connection with the October 


meeting. 


SCHOOLHOUSE WORK DELAYED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island—A 
strike of plasterers, prolonged after 
the building trades controversies 
had been adjudicated, has  post- 
poned the opening of a much 
needed new 20-room school build- 
ing until November. It had been 
intended to open the building in Sep- 
tember. This huilding will relieve the 
congestion of four other school build- 
ings. The plasterers resumed work 
when the city thréatened to take over 
the contract and proceed with the 
plastering itself. . 


EMPLOYMENT DECREASE 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — Decrease 
in the number of people called for by 
employers and the number of positions 
filled over May and over June, 1920, 
is reported by the public employment 
office of the State Department of La- 
bor and Industries in its report for 
the month of June. 


‘the traveling water cart. 


‘“PLYMOUTH,,. Massachusetts — The 
‘boxes reserved for Gov. Channing Cox 
and official delegates at the first per- 
formance of the Pilgrim pageant on 
“Governor’s Night,” July 13, are likely 
to be well filled, according to a state- 
ment. given out by Secretary Gill, of 
the, Tercentenary Commission here 
yesterday, very few refusals of the 


invitations sent out by Governor Cox 


having been received. 

Among the latter is one from Her- 
bert Hoover, Governor Cox informed 
the Tercentenary Commission yester- 
day. The Governor invited him to ex- 
tend his visit to Boston next Tuesday 
but Mr. Hoover, owing to pressing 
engagements for Wednesday in Wash- 
ington, was obliged to decline, al- 
though he hoped to attend a subse- 
quent performance. 

The Dutch Government, Secretary 
Hill stated, will be represented at the 
first performance by a special delega- 
tion headed by Dr. A. EBekhof, profés- 
sor of ecclesiastical history in the 
University of Leyden and the first au- 
thority on the Pilgrims in Holland, 
and by Prof. A. F. Barnouw, Queen 
Wilhelmina professor of Dutch liter- 
ature at the University of Columbia. 
Professor Barnouw will represent 
the Dutch Minister. 


The United States Tercentenary 


e | Commission, of which President Har- 


ding is chairman, will be represented 
at the first p mance by a special 
delegation of members, Mr. Hill 
said. Preside Harding himself will 
attend the pageant on August 1, 
“President’s Day.” 

Two-thirds of the mayors in the 39 
cities of Massachusetts have already 
accepted the invitation for the first 
performance extended by Governor 
Cox, according to Secretary Hill. Ac- 
ceptances from governors of states, 
he said, are necessarily coming in 
more slowly, and many of these, ow- 
ing to pressure of official business in 
their own states, are not expected to 
return definite replies until the last 
minute. The general advance demand 
for seats reported here and from Bos- 
ton, has been heavy. 


FREE WATER FOR HORSES 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — The 
special free watering service for 
horses, inaugurated several years ago 
by the ‘Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, has 
begun for the summer in Boston. 
Three hydrant stations have been 
opened in addition to the service of 
The society 
amnounces that membership in .the 
Jack London Club, the society’s pro- 
test against cruelties in training 
animals, has reached 192,588. 


Store open on Saturday mornings 


9 to 12 


; other days, 9 to 5—Paine’s 


Why not revive the 


charm of 


the past? 


The gracious old Colonial 4-poster, with 
its quaint old canopy and bedspread—a 
refreshing change in this notable month 
of the Pilgrim Tercentenary from the 
constant emphasis upon the vew! 


Paine’s will help you to install a touch of the 
true Colonial in your home, and suggests (note 
illustration) these typical Paine values: 


Canopies of decorative chintz in almost every. hue 
of the painter’s palette, 50c upward the yard for 


single width, 


Bed Spreads from 
“French knot” 


$35 up. 


natural 
embroidery in distinctive designs, 


and $2 upward for double width. 


muslin and 


color 


Boudoir Lamps in modern desigtis from $15 up, and 
in old Colonial etched glass from $35, complete. 


Rugs, oval hand-braided, as desirable as in days of 
old, 2x8 feet, $10, and other sizes in proportion 


—and, of course, wide choosing in Colonia] 
furniture at equal values. 


Paine Furniture Ob. 


Arlington Street near Boylston Street, Boston 


Ample space for parking 
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tors, for the royal family is 
See, en Se ey 
nd. 

The great Inns of Court, the Temple, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray's Inn, will, 
when the occasion occurs, show 
visitors over their ancient halls and 
buildings, and on special 
will entertain them in the 


LONDON, England—Jt is but a short 
time since Bngland was crowded with 
troops from the dominions, and the 
people outvied each other in their 
efforts to show hospitality, and make 
the troops “at home.” They realized 
that these men had come many thou- 

‘is that of the history of England, will 
grant special facilities to oversea 
visitors to obtain a greater and more 
intimate knowledge of the records of 
their country. \ 

Private Hospitality , 

Members of the House of Lords and 
of the House of Commons are inter- 
ested and have already shown sym- 
pathy and practical help, and perhaps 
one of the most significant moves is 
in private hospitality. “Owners of 
some of the great and beautiful homes 
of England are willing and eager to 
allow their colonial friends to enjoy, 
if only for a brief space, the beauty 
of their glorious gardene and beauti- 


of the Union Jack. Indeed, they real- 
ized that the South Africans, the New 
Zealanders, the, Canadians and the 
Australians in dddition to the troops 
from the smaller coloniés, had to a 
man cast aside their ordinary ayoca- 


tions without a murmer and without 
question, use the old country 
needed them. World politics had up 
to that time never entered their phi- 
losophy; they had no part in the mak- 
ing of war or peace, but when the call 
came they rallied as one, and people 
in England were quick to recognize 
their spontaneous help in the hour of 


of | need. ful buildings. Nothing in the world 


sontinued becanse they felt that other- 
wise a ful] crisis was inevitable. Th 
same newspaper stated that there 
were circulated anew rumors of a 
é disturbance in public or- 
der, as the result of which the polic 


-| Meeting the Need 


Mir. Martins’ Coup 
From this point events developed 


state and once again visitors from 


equals Bngiish' ddmestic architecture, 
and when motoring through the coun- 
tryside the oft expressed wish to view 
some of these beautiful places will 
now be gratified, and the famous Eng- 
lish manor houses and castles, many 
of medieval times, may. be inspected, 
and the colonial will retain glowing 
memories of some of the grand, yet 
dignified buildings he has had the 


Matters gradually assumed a normal 


overseas are arriving in the heart of 
the Empire with renewed interest 
awakened in the mother land. They 
come with an enthusiasm for the land 
of their forebears, but find in the vast 
population’,of London that they. are 
soon absorbed in the miaelstrom. Inh- 
deed, they may find London the loneli- 
est place on the face of the globe. 
to the old land. 

It will be seen that the Australian 
Office realizes the great good .that will 
accrue as a result of friendly inter- 


The Australian authorities in Lon- 
don were quick to recognize the situ- 
ation and a Committee for Hospitality 


occasions 
great halls. 


The Tower of London, whose history 


privilege of seeing during his visit, 


with the passage of the Government of 


Ireland Act, and in competition with 
its provisions right up to the day be- 
fore the elections, a\group of Irishmen 
have pressed that the whole Irish com- 
plex should be referred to a national 
constituent assembly elected by means 
of the Hare system. of proportional 
voting. Prominent among the persist- 


ent backers of this proposal have. 


been the British Labor Party, the Irish 
Labor Party, Sir Horace Plunkett, Jo- 
seph Devlin, Mr. Asquith and Lords 
Robert and Hugh Cecil. 

It has been assumed that the pro- 
posal would fall through once the 
Irigh elections begun; but the follow- 
ing letter from E. A. Aston, the secre- 
tary of the constituent assembly 
movement in Dublin, has just received 
prominence in the Irish Unionist and 
Nationalist press: : 


What Now? Pie 


“Sir, Not quite six weeks ago the 
government finally rejected the pro- 
posal—pressed steadily upon them for 
two years—that the work of hammer- 
ing out an Irish settlement should be 
committed to a constituent assembly 
elected by all Ireland. 

“Even the eleventh hour rejection was 
conditional. For it is now notorious 
that the government’s hope is that the 


yrepresentatives elected by ‘Southern’ 


and ‘Northern’ Ireland’ respectively 
should form the proposed assembly. 
“The tragedy is that all minorities. in 
‘Southern’ Ireland have disfranchised 
themselves, while the false issue upon 


Interviewed by a répresentative of 
The Christian Sciencé Monitor, Mr. 


mation as to whether the proposal was 
likely to bear médiate fruit. His 
committee would‘continue to press it 
‘upon all parties as the only construc- 
[tive alternative to a physical fight to 
a finish. He pointed out that Sinn 
Fein, while pursuing its fixed Repub- 
lican objective, had consistently ab- 
stained from uttering a single word in 
condemnation of the proposal—a si- 
lence which had not been accorded to 
any other suggestion. 

That all parties Would ultimately 


assembly method as the only alterna- 
tive to a physical decision, Mr. Aston 
seemed to entertain no doubt what- 
ever. “We must either fight it out or 
argue it out,” he said, “and there are 
now very definite indications that we 
are very close to the stage of construc- 
tive argument between North and 
South. It is a case of cooperate or 
fight, and cooperation is so obviously 
the better paying proposition for both 
Dublin and Belfast that it may be 
choser at any moment.” f 


TRAF FIC LEAGUE 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


Aston was unable to offer any infor- a 7 
is nearly equal to 


be driven to adopt the constituent / 


PROPOSES ACTION |. 


89 Regent Strect 
For the Convenience of 
in- London, Purchases y be 


The joy of advising 
how they 
spend money 


spending it oneself. 
Cross Refreshment Set 


~ oe wera) ; . a2 
sey” cate Shah Tree 
ES ee 
3 Seilisii Sis Aue eae 
An acceptable gift of colored enamel 
wicker with bottom of cretonne-under- 
glass. Made with fixed: racks to hold six 
handsome crystal glasses with colored 
fruit decorations. ‘Convenient. wicker 


handle for carrying. Tray measures 
2014x1314, inches high over all, $19.00 


Dinner Favors 


Place Cards 
Every-day Cards 


Shown in our Stationery 
Department,—Main Floor, are 


*;Tapidly, and there were some pic- 
turesque incidents, notably those in 
which the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, Julio Martins, was concerned. 
| When Julio Martins scented a revolu- 
tion he hied himself at once to the 
navy in the Tagus and according to 
his own statement “assumed the com- 
mand of the naval forces from the 
cruiser Vasco da Gama,” this being 
only a very short time after he. had 
been held up by certain forces on 
land and assured that had he been 
the Minister of War instead of Min- 


course between Australian and Eng- 
lish, and in launching the scheme ap- 
preciates the valuable help rendered 
by those who alone by their coopera- 
tion can make it an assured success. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
PROBLEM IN HAWAII 


By special correspondent of The Caristian 
Science Monitor 


HONOLULU, Hawaii—Rather seri- 


which the ‘Northern’ elections have 
been fought have only served to ac- 
céntuate traditional hostilities. 

“At the last moment—too late to 
avert the travesty of the elections— 
the Vatican definitely threw its 
weighty influence into the scales in 
favor of the constituent assembly 
movement. Yet not, let us hopé, too 
late to secure all that is essential in 
the proposal. 3 


The Moment for. Review 


worthy of your attention. 


Cross Hand Bag 


to Australians in London has been 
launched at the Australian Office 
with the ‘object of altering this 
lamentable state of affairs, at any rate 
so far as Australians are concerned. 
This movement owes its inception to 
Percy Hunter and the newly ap- 
pointed official secretary, Mei. Shep- 
herd, at present in charge of the Aus-/| 
tralian Office in London. . 
A meeting was called recently at 
Australia House and the chair taken 
by Lord Novar, better known as Sir 
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SAN FRANCISCO, California—The | 
Pacific Coast Traffic League has de- | 
cided to urge upon the Interstate, 
Commerce Commission prompt action | 
on the application of the carriers for, 
departure from a long and short haul | 
clause and the reestablishment of the 
Pacific coast terminal rates. A tele-'| 
gram sent to the commission, said 
that commercial conditions demand | 
immediate action to prevent stagna- | 
tion of business. 
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jister of Public Instruction they would 
have dealt with him violently at that 
precise moment without trial or cer- 
emony. This was the kind of atmos- 
phere in which Portugal, once more 
in difficulties with herself, endeavored 
to progress toward political and eco- 
- ‘There was no doubt about the threat 
against the public order, and the Pre- 
mier, Mr. Machado, of course knew all 
about it. It emanated from the dis- 
contented and controlling section of 
the army, and had naturally the moral 
and other assistance of the Paesites. 
Its origin and conduct were not at 
all royalist, as has been stated from 
Vigo. During the night but one be- 
fore the effective proceedings opened 
the government was highly apprehen- 
sive and the Minister of War, Alvaro 
de Gastro—himself former Premier of 
recent period and closely concerned 
in all the most anxious intrigues that 
have taken place in recent times— 
vieted the barracks and harangued 
with the troops and officers. He made 
no secret of the fact thatthe govern- 
ment was fearing a _ revothtionary 
movement, 
Rumors in Capital 

On. the following morning the capi- 
tal was full of rumors and alarms, 
quite evidently with good foundation, 
and the President_of the Republic was 


so apprehensive of the possibilities 


that he called Liberato Pinto to him 
to take stock of the situation ‘in the 
military sense. There were at this 
time tw6 sets of riimors, one being 
|that Republican revolutionaries were 
aiming at a coup and the overthrow 
of the Machado Administration, and 
the other that Mr. Machado himself 
had a counter plot at work for the 
seizure of the whole Republican ma- 
;chinery and the establishment of him- 
{self as President again. However it 
may have been with the latter story, 
the other movement had too much 
start and it held ‘the course. 

On the day following the War Min- 
ister’s nocturnal visit to the barracks 
the Premier spoke upon the situation 
in Parliament, and he was highly ap- 
prehensive in his manner and words. 
He said: “There is in progress a fer- 
ment which it is highly desirable 
should not be allowed to increase. 
There are persons who, once having 
offered a hand to help the Republic, 
allow themselves to creep toward it 


vis, therefore, 


Oug conditions for the sugar planta- 
tions of the Territory are foreseen 
by Consul-Generai C. Yada of Japan 
due to the operation of the foreign 
language school law passed by the 
recent Hawaiian Legislature. Already 
according to Consul Yada, Japanese 


parents are worried over the possi- 
bility that their ‘children may not re- 
ceive instruction in their mother 
tongue. Some are sending their chil- 
dren back to Japan to escape the 
operation of the law, while others are 
themselves returning to Japan with 


Ronald Munro-Ferguson, the former 
Governor-General. He Geclared that 
a great field for useful imperial work 
was being neglected in that, although 
a large stream of Australians visit 
the United Kingdom each year, no 
means had existed hitherto whereby 
they could meet residents . the 
British Isles who ‘were’ synipathetic | 
with the aspirations of the dominions 
and hopeful of the continuance of the 
present close relations between the 
various sections of the Empire, and 
that a stage of imperial development 
had been reached where it was of 
moment that visiting overseas peo- their families 
ple should come in contact not only es F 
with a friendly welcome on their ar-|, a mateo.» a rion @f Japanete 
rival in London, but also with resi- | es © the plantations are prepar- 
dents of the mother land who- were ing to move to localities where they 
taking a thoughtful interest in the can be certain that their children will 
welfare of the Gominfous’ and the learn the Japanese language,” Consul 
future of the Empire. It was thought, Yada says. “These Japanese are per- 
therefore, that at organization might one f hee that their children 
be established to endeavor to supply shou do earn English and be conver- 
some of the deficiencies at present |®#"' with American history and insti- 
so much in evidence. tutions, but they are not willing that 
they should be brought up in total 
Help Forthcoming ignorance of their mother country and 


its language and literature. Unless 
ee: psec lpr hee camper thi¢ condition is met, the plantations 
have expressed their willingness to will be the principal sufferers. They 
cooperate in the movement and have need the Japanese labor. There can 
joined a committee which meets peri- be no doubt, in my mind. but that the 
odically at Australia House in London | J@panese will not be contented if they 
to give support. At the present time cannot be assured of proper educa- 
certain institutions are ih existence tional facilities for their children.” 
which help oversea visitors and df There are between 135 and 140 Ja- 
excellent work, but despite these so- | Panese schools in the Territory and 
organization, the object of which is to 368 . teachers employed in these 
help colonial visitors who feel strange schools will take the examinations for 
when they arrive in the heart of the certificates under the new law in July 
Empire. The Empire Parliamentary the consul says that it is certain that 
Association, an excellent institution,|@ proportién, possibly a considerable 
undertakes to look after members of | Proportion, of them -will fail. 
Parliament from the British domin-| number of those who earn certificates 
ions, and numerous facilities are ac-| will be disproportionate in comparison 
corded them, and they are accommo-/| with the large number of teachers’ 
dated in one of the rooms in the House | positions to be filled. The same thing 
of Commons, which only members of} holds true, to a lesser extent, of the 
the British parliaments have the priv- | Buddhist schools, where the Buddhist 

priests occupy teachers’ posts -also. 


ilege of using. 
The Victoria League does magnifi- | There are from 30 to 40 such schools 
in-the Territory, says the consul, and 


cent work in helping visitors, but 

there has not been an official or semi-/| their continuance is contingent upon 
official organization charged with the! the ability of the Buddhist pastors to 
object of helping oversea visitors. It! pass the examinations. 
encouraging to learn 
that the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies is interested, and has given 
his sympathy, which will be of inesti- 
mable value to the movement. 


The’ 


“Now that the amour propre of the 
principal parties may be assumed to 
be satisfied—thé government by the 
issue of its writs; Sinn Fein by ren- 
dering them completely void; and 
Ulster by showing her détermina- 
tion to go her own way in the last 
resort—the moment has 
review. 4 
“Mr. de Valera has made recent 
declarations of extraordinary impor- 
tance: First, that Sinn Fein is prepared 


to give Ulster ‘far more substantia) 


powers’ than those invested in her by 
the Partition Act; and, secondly, that 
‘the essence of the status of the do- 
minions is that they are free partners 
with the right to withdraw from the 
British Empire if they choose’—adding 
that the concession of that right would 
open the way at once for ‘considera- 
tion and arrangement’ of matters of 
future relationships between Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

“Concurrently, Old Ireland—an ac- 
credited organ of Sinn Fein—discuss- 
ing the Pope’s letter, expresses the 
vie that the Republican leaders 
would not insist upon anything further 
than dominion status unless ‘two- 
thirds of the representatives of Ire- 
land, elected upon a proportional basis’ 
voted for ‘complete independence.’ 


Duty of National Assembly 


“To open immediate public negotia- 
tions upon these bases is obviously 
the duty of Dail Hireann and of the 
Northern Parliament. To complete 
negotiations and ratify their result, 


is equally obviously the duty of a 


arrived. for | 


The league went on record as being 
opposed to the placing of steamship 
companies, engaged in coastwise 
traffic, between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


.. SOVIET PLOT IN TURKEY . 
By special correspondent. of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Turkey — A 
man by the name of Mustafa Saghir 
a short while ago came to Angora, 
apparently as a delegate from India, 
and was heartily greeted by the Turk- 
ish Nationalists. He had free access 
to the Great National Assembly. 
Availing himself of this opportunity, 
he started to work on behalf of the 
Russian Soviets. One day he was 
caught and delivered to the martial 
court to be judged. Mustafa Saghir, 
under threat, declared he would re- 
veal al] the truth. about the real char- 
acter of his mission, if extreme 
measures were not taken axzainst him. 
His request being granted, he re- 
vealed the names of all those who had 
céoperated with him to bring about 
a general revolution in favor of Bol- 
shevism. Some 40 Turks were imme- 
diately arrested and put into prison. 
This sensational event created a 
strong opposition against the moder- 
ate party, which was led by Bekir 
Samy Bey, the head of the Turkish Na- 
tionalist delegation which went to the 
London conference. This strong oppo- 
sition brought about.the resignation of 


Bekir Samy and the whole Cabinet. 


GREETINGS TO 
TOURISTS . 


Hamburger’s extends ‘a hearty welcome to ‘Visitors 
to Los Angeles and invites you to make 
extensive use of:the | 


Hamburger 
Information Bureau 


. = 


in gtay, black, blue, brown, “beige or 
taupe, exquisite silk linings, fitted with 
attached mirror and purse; metal catch 
with a small shell tab. Bag 7!/2 inches 
deep. Unusual value 


Cross Pigskin Wallet 


This handsome wallet is mounted with 
4, 14-kt. gold corners. It is made of tan 
genuine pigskin leather, secret bajl pocket 
full length of case, extra card and stamp 
pockets. Silk and calfskin lining. Size: 
6%x4 inches closed. Unusual value, 
$10.24 
Initials stamped 50c extra. 


The Celebrated 


Cross Gloves 


Silk Gloves for women, strap wrist 
gauntlet, white, mode and gray. 
$2.85 and $3.00 


Gloves, two-clasp; in leading 
Ne Eee o- » - $1.35, $1.65 


Women's Fabric Gloves, 12-button 
length, Bisque, gray and beaver, $1.65 


Washable English Doeskin, | button, 
$2.85 


Cross Work Basket 


Silk 


London Clubs Approached 


No time has been lost in making 
effective the work of the committee, 
and already sofme of the great London 
clubs have been approached and are 
prepared to confer honorary member- 
ship for certain periods upon visitors 


conveniently located on the Main Floor, where all 
data concerning Southern California—and informa- 
tion regarding the city’s leading hotels, churches, 
principal buildings, excursion trips and places of 

amusement will gladly be given. (Complete set 
tices SOR Srv, Seth ghadly of Pacific Electric Time Tables may ‘be had for 
promised their cooperation and sup-| “ wet Foc 


port, in entertaining colonial visitors 
who might be specially interested in 


Quality in Men's Wear Since 1883 


now with the basest designs. If there 
are adventurers bent upon an adven- 
ture everybody should be on the side 
of the government.” 
It was generally taken that these 
words signified that Bernardino Ma- 
knew that he would have to 
struggle hard to retain his position, 
and that he feared revolution. 


t 

NATIONALISTS MEET REVERSE 

By special correspondent of The Christian 
‘Science Monitor 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Turkey — The 
Nationalist 


EE 


ful sewing accessories are neatly ar- 
ranged inside cover, allowing ‘ample work 
spece in body of basket. Made of closely 
woven tan English wicker, with cover 
and rim of glazed levant leather in light 
colors; lambskin lining. Size 83/4x6)4x 
34 inches. Complete......... $12.34 


Hours, 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


Closed All Day Saturday 
During July and August 


Anode Crs 

$45 Tremont Street — 

Between Temple Pl. and West St. 
BOSTON. if 

404 Fifth Ave. 253 ‘Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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It had Retin shown, too, that those 
of Roman Catholic 


| ‘Church which openly boasted anttf- 
| British 


| that the Labor Party 


sympathies were in close alli-. 


jances with the Labor Party in the 
It was acknowledged by 

members r the election 

that, probably, the strongest reason 
for their defeat had been the associa- 


assertion was made on the platform 
had a green flag 
in one hand and red flag in the other! 


Extremists Gaining Place 

The Premier eniphasized that the 
extremists were steadily working their 
way to the top of the Labor movement 
in Australia, and that party would 
find that it would have to pay the 


ate se Slate oam for its revolutionary and dis- |. 


associations. proved to be 
oe case. The policy of the Labor 


in Party was clearly one of state Social- 
....|i8m. It promised as many as 10 state- 


3 


iter 1 


by | ment.» ta heey 
. ty |b Tato his be 2s waPrT =. Wie: 


controlled projects. Labor candidates 
afterward admitted that the program 
in this respect was seriously over- 
loaded and helped to defeat itself. The 
Premier showed that to put the un- 
dertakings into operation would in- 
volve an expenditure of tens of mil- 
lions of pounds, and the state was 
short of money to carry on authorized 
schemes. Mr. Barwell made the 
solemn assertion, based, he said, on 
the recent Dig vines me of the Labor 
eensland and New. 

a Labor govern- 
iy nanct yeule 


foreign market. tow any feature of 


h,ithe Labor policy which militated 
‘against its success was that the extra 
‘Imoney for putting the many state 


jcisively rejected. 


schemes into operation was to be ‘ob- 
tained by means of extra taxation on 
the land. | 

The opinion qf the people on the 
whole Labor policy is expressed in the 
fact that on a record poll, it was de- 
The Premier re- 
gards it as a victory for common sense. 
Business men have showered him with 
messages asserting that a new con- 
fidence in industry had been awakened, 
ma-jand that a period of gloom would 
 thave been ushered in with a Labor 
victory. Political leaders in other 
states have telegraphed that the Lib- 
eral triumph in South Australia will 
prove a great stimulus, and will be of 
material assistance in checking de- 
structive Labor tendencies. The: Pre- 
mier has replied that the official La- 


+ bor organ gave him and the electors 


the keynote of the lurking danger. In 

a leading article was the statement, 

terribly significant for Australia: 
“Comrades, achieve the revolution. 


{Achieve it peacefully if you can, /but 
jachieve it.” 


That was enough, he 
said; that was the battle cry, as it 
ought to have been, and the people 
rallied in overwhelming numbers to 
the Liberal banner—which was the 
Union Jack! 


BETTERMENT SOUGHT 
IN AMERICAN TRADE 


By special correspondent of The Ciristian 
Science Monitor 


HONOLULU, Hawaii—New Zealand 
desires better trade relations with the 
United States, according to Fred S. 
Morton of Auckland; who passed 


dis- through Honolulu recently on his way 


south after a trip through the main- 
and in behalf of the dairymen and 
farmers of New Zealand who desire 
to trade butter, cheese and other dairy 


jproducts for American merchandise,’ 


agricultural implements and dairying 
machinery. “The New Zealand banks 
have no credit in London now,” he said, 
“and are unable to make purchases in 


*|any other part of the world. This con- 


dition arises primarily from the dump- 
ing of Engligh goods into New Zea- 
land in. the’ past. 
“Last year New Zealand had an ex- 
portable surplus of $45,000,000 of dairy 
roducts. At the present time we buy 
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to the larger question | 
and. distribution. of c 
British Isles, 2: BE 
cently appointed to c 

tion of petro: prices m 
stated emphatically ta 
allowance for high costs ¢ 


| freightage, there ought. to” 
| tion of at least 10d: per iin in the 


price of petrol. It further stated that 
whenever the supplies of petrol. could 
meet the increasing demand, the price 
could be still further reduced. The 
supplies have not only caught up the 
demand,’ but reports indicate that 
enormous stocks are now held in this 
country by the petrol combines. Al- 
lowing for the removal of the duty on 
motor spirit generally, and taking the 
lideral estimate of the petrol commit- 
tee, petrol ought now to retail at be- 
tween 2s. and 2s. 6d. per imperial gal- 
lon instead of 2s. 114d. as at present 
sold. : 
Duty on Petrol 

The day has gone by when the pub- 


jJlic looked upon « duty on petro] as & 


legitimate tax on the pleasure-loving 
private motorist, The rapid rise of 
motor transport traffic, and the in- 
creasing use of petrol-driven vehicles 
for the haulage of the common necés- 
saries of life, have brought home to 
the general public the direct con- 

nection between the price of petro] and 
the general cost of living. The pres- 
sure on the petrol companies, although 
it increases slowly, increases at an 
accelera‘ed rate as this fact is more 
widely recognized. 

»Apart from this pressure of public 
opinion, however, certain other fac- 
tors are beginning to operate. Benzol 
is now stabilized as to price at the 
same rates as petrol, and apart from 
the effect of coa] strikes, is rapidly 
becoming easier to procure. Power 
alcohol is still- held back by restric- 
tions, which it was hoped would be 
removed by a clause inserted in the 
recent revenue bill. That bill, how- 
ever, has now been abandoned by the 
government, but, according to a- re- 
cent report an influential deputation 
will shortly wait upon the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with a request that 
the clause should be inserted in the 
Finance Bill of this year in order that 
the present restrictions on alcohol for 
power purposes should be removed. 


not ‘Natalite from Natal 
}. In the meantime the government has 


given permission for the importation 
of a test consignment, duty free, of 
500 gallons of natalite, an-alcohol- 
ether. preparation emanating from 
Natal. This spirit is said to act well 
with carburetors adjusted for petrol, 
and could, therefore, be used alter- 
nately -with that spirit. The Royal 
Automobile Club of Great Britain is- 
sued in 1915 a certificate showing that 
natalite in a 500-mile test run func- 
tioned well as to starting from cold 
and cleanliness. It gives a slightly 
lower mileage per gallon but there 
is an absence of “pinking” in an en- 
gine driven on the new spirit. 

A company has been formed to 
operate the distribution in Great Brit- 
ain and it is proposed to establish a 
factory capable of dealing with 5,000,- 
000 gallons in the first year and 
10,000,000 in the second year. It is es- 
timated that in the event of the pres- 
ent restricions being removed and the 
test consignment proving successful, 
this company would at the end of five 
years be in a position to supply at 
about half the present price of petrol 
the total motor-spirit demiand of the 
British: Isles. 

In addition to these developments 
in power-alcohol production, a co- 
operative company has been registered 
under the Provident Societies Act, 
for the supply of petro] to their own. 
members at not more than ls. 6d. per 
gallon. According. to its own reports 
this company has acquired oil fields in 
Galicia, and is making arrangements 
for the sinking of five wells im- 
mediately, and others later. How far 
this scheme will justify the expecta- 
tions of its promoters remains to be 
seen. 


JAMAICA PARISH 
ELECTIONS QUIET 


By apectal correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
KINGSTON, Jamaica—The elections 
for the parochial boards just carried 
through bring to the front the system 
by which parish administration is man- 
agedrhere, and indirectly illustrate the 
lack of interest in politics, since in the 
great majority of cases there was no 
contest. All through the war, and un- 
til this year, elections were suspended. 
It was frequently urged that the boards 
had gone stale, and that the electors 
would seize an opportunity of putting 
in new men. In the elections just 
carried, however, almost all the old 
members who again stood won their 
seats without any opposition whatever. 
are 14 parishes, and a board 
consists entirely of elected 
ibers, except that the member for 
h in the Legislative Council, 
thé cuétos sit ex officio. Voters 
who pay taxes or rates ta 
unt of £3 annually, or who 
pent of £100. The duties 
e boards are defined by law, and 
r relief; the control of mar- 
supplies, and a certain 
d making and road main- 
are allowed to take up 
government for. public 
~pproved of, but they may 
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MADISON AVENUE - FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK’ 
Thirty-fourth Strect:. TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Thirty-fifth Sisdet 


BEGINNING MONDAY 


An : Extraordinary Sale of 
30,000 Yards of Fine Dress Silks, 
Velvets, Duvetyns, Etc. 


Arranged in Lengths suitable for Dresses, Blouses, 
| Skirts and Wraps 


offering phenomenal values at 


85c to $3.90 per yard 


Both foreign and American manufacturers figure in this remarkable 
Sale, and all are of the most dependable qualities. Included.are Black 
Silks, White Silks, Evening Silks, Plain-colored Silks, Novelties and 
Sports Silks, Printed Silks, Metal Brocades, Chiffon Velvets, Duvetyns, 


and Velveteens. 
(Sale on the First Floor) 


For Monday For Monday 


Five Hundred 
Imported Beaded Bags 


(drawstring model) in many handsome 
and colorful designs, and decidedly 
attractive shapes and sizes; present- 
ing a remarkable purchasing oppor- 
tunity at 


A Special Offering of 


Women’s 
Black Canton Crepe 
Dresses 


in mew, attractive models, especially 
designed for Summer wear 


$7.75 


War Revenue tax additional 
(First Floor, Madison Avenue section) 


exceptionally low-priced at 


$38.00 


Sizes: 34 to 44, inclusive 
(Third Floor) 


Beginning Monday 


Exceptional Values 
will be offered in a quantity of 


Household Linens 


at marked concessions from 
regular prices 


For Monday 
7,000 Yards of Imported 


Checked Ginghams 


(30 to 32 inches wide) of very fine 
quality; in red-and-white, pink-and- 
white, light blue-and-white, navy- 
and-white, lavender-and-white, brown- 
and-white, green-and-white, and 
black-and-white 


at the very special price of 


70c. per yard 
(Sale om the First Floor) 


Heavy All- linen Damask Table Linens 


Table Cloths, - each $4. 75 & 5.75 
Table Napkins, perdoz. 6.25 & 7.50 


All-linen DoubleDamaskTable Linens 
Table Cloths, . each §6.50& 8.50 
Table Napkins, per doz. 9.75 & 10.75 


All-linen Hemstitched Towels 
per dozen - «  « $9.00 & 12.00 


Turkish Bath Towels 
perdozen . . . 94.25 & 6.00 


(Fourth Floor, Madison Avenue section) 


~ 


Vogue Patterns 


are on sale on the Fourth Floor 


¢ 


BY 


Eo slate ie open’ market end | 


The Motor Delivery Service for the Summer Season 
to New Jersey, Westihester County and Longtsiand points is in active operation 
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at a! Special to The Christian Science Monitor . 
ae from its South African News Office 

CAPE TOWN, Cave Province—aAt 
the annual conference of the African 
People’s Organization, formally opened 


hundreds of millions in 

parts of the British Empire, 
cleansed of its foul blot. 

has accentuated the bittér- 

| between the 


into two hostile camps in every phase 
of life, L social and political. 
“Industrial Bar” i 

“The debate on the industrial co!or 
bar initiated by Mr. Merriman served 
to show that our legislators are still 
determined to maintain an economic 
color bar in résponse to the clamors 
of the Labor Party of the northern 
Province. Thesc aristocrats of Labor 
would base all their arguments in 
favor of the retention of the color bar 
on econdmic grotinds. They maintain 
a steel wall against the colored man 
in every branch of skilled work. They 
are determined to maintain a white 
Transvaal at all costs. 

“In my first presidential address 17 
years ago [ denounced the mine own- 
ers for exploiting colored labor on the 
Rand. Today it is not the capitalist, 
not the mine owner—it is the white 

jaristocrat of Labor who is the ex- 
ploiter of native labor, a greater ex- 
ploiter than South Africa has ever 
experienced. It is he who will not 
allow the colored man to rise in the 
industrial world on the Rand, who has 

sa }Ousted the colored Reon from every 
int. teade,,.and slammed, bolted and double- 
orn every door to industrial ‘prog- 


Feeling of Unrest 

Turning to educational affairs, the 
speaker protestéd the smallness of 
sums voted for teaching colored chil- 
dren. Out of a total expenditure 

‘}amounting to £5,885,780 voted by the 
provincial councils for primary and | 
secondary education, he said, he found 
the sum spent on the e“ucation of col- 
ored*: native and indian children was 
only £451,488, though the latter out- 
numbered the whites by at least four 
to one. 

Every politician admitted that the 
material development of the province 
had been brought about by the work of 
colored men, Dr. Abdurahman de- 
clared, and thé whole industrial fabric 
of the country dependéd on them to- 
day. Every one also admitted that dis- 
satisfaction existed among the colored 
people, due to their treatment. 

“The government can allay the feel- 
ing of dangerous unrest by taking two 
steps, which are imperatively neces- 
sary at the present time,” he said. 

|“First, the government should at once 

‘jmake a definite statement of policy 
regarding the colored inhabitants of 

ithe mandated territory of Southwest 
Africa, and, secondly, the views of the 
government regarding the remowal of 
the.color bar from the Act of Union 
should be openly expressed.” 


Peaceful Resistance 

1 Dr. Abdurahman .concluded his 
speech with a warning. “We have by 
our loyalty, by our patience, and by 
our great work in building up the 
country; he said, “proved our worth- 
iness as citizens, and we are encitled 
to the full political rights and priv- 
ileges such as we enjoyed under the 
old Cape Constitution.. The time is 
tipe when we should have those rights 
restored, and we are determined to 
claim them at once. 

“I do not urge the use of measures 
of violence to secure them, but there 
is ahother weapon besides open defi- 
ance of authority ending in bloodshed. 

| There is the. peacéful pdlicy of non- 
coopération, which we could with per- 
fect justice adopt. We are denied co- 
operation in the political world, and 
we are therefore entitled to reply by 
refusing cooperation in the industrial 
STATE EDUCATOR IS NAMED 


Spécial to Thé Christian Sciénce Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


‘TRENTON, New Jersey — John En- 


' 5,” he again. “a 
_ “Great Scott, how many men you got 
down there!” 
“Oh, about two hundred miférs.” 
We went sloshing down into oné of 
the biggest and busiest bituminous 


far 
heard. Soon the blue glare of its 
headlight, a distant estar, twinkled inte 
sight. “She'll switch off onto that 
little siding over. there and let the 
cars go-rolling out of the mine,” the 
foreman told me. I watched the oper- 
ation. breathlessly.. A hundred feet, 
not further, down the track, the whir- 


mines in the Pittsburgh district. sBe-| 


ring movor uncoupled, speeded up, and 


nd 
~2Z 


dovn the left track could be} 


as that! 
on at 4 p. m., do thé 
g, electric wiring, 


wtalling, etc; and this 


’ 
etrertss cart ie 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Wrenching loose the coal with under-cutter, dynamite and pick 


néath, the “floor” was a disheartening 
mosaic of water-pools, deep black mud 
and aforesaid rail track, half buried 
therein. Moisture dripped liberally on 
us from above. The rock-bored tun- 
nel into which we were proceeding 
was perhaps 10 feet wide and five to 
seven feet high: upon each side, as we 
etooped along, dully gleameéed walls of 
coal. The vein, they had told me, 
averaged eight feet in thicknéss. . Ah, 
and it was rich grade, too, with, only 
oné thin seam of slate {mpurity -mar. 
ring its glossy black “face.” A half 
inch of slate, I now mused, as I caught 
sight of it along the walls—only a 
matier of a 20,000-year interruption in 
the coal-making process—what'’s 4 
matter of 20,000 years among geolo- 
gists, or miners! 

Behind us the square of daylight 
dimmed, glimmered, and was lost. Our 
two acetylene cap-lamps pointed out 
our footing, and, if directed squarely 
at side chamber or pocket, made the 
gloom shrink back a trifié further into 
the recess like a shy animal. By this 
time the string of cars had passed by, 
and its jangling had grown fainter and 
ceased. Silence and coo) solitude suc- 
ceeded; 80 degrees temperature out- 
side; but in here, 50 feet below the 
surface and 800 feet from daylight, 
it sunk to 50 degrees-—-a damp but 
freth air, too. Giant fans, the fore- 
man had said, pull outside air through 
every gallery of the mine and whisk 
it out the other side of the diggings. 


Not a Sound but Dripping Water 

Two hundred men at work in here! 
Impossible. Not a sound but dripping, 
gurgling water and our own splashy 
footsteps.. et whence came those 60- 
odd cars? I formulated it as a qués- 
tion. My soft-spoken, but rugged 
guide, stopped and drew me one side 
into a “manhole” in the wall where a 
tiny bench invited us to sit. He pulled 
from his pocket a dog-eared oblong 
of blueprint paper. “This is my séc- 
tion,” he began, explaining as to an 
asking child. “It runs back two miles 
straight west. .. " I stopped 
him. “How far did you say?” His 
finger traced along the map. “Two 
miles straight back to the west air 
Shaft; then there’s Lower Four Right, 
you see hére, that goes, say 2000 feet 
further north... .” : 

“Oh, then we're a matter of miles 
ffom the actual diggings, are we? 
That's different.” 

On we plodded through the baffling, 
low-vaulted, pitchblack hole, until we 
reached a switch where the rail line 
parted right and left. As we came to 
the mouth of the right-hand tunnel, we 
stumbled all at once upon animation. 
The word animation applied to the 
depths of a coal mine has a restricted 
meaning. What I eaw suddenly leap 
from the gloom were the féeble jets 
of two acetylene lamps, half revealing 
faces below them,’ and the liant 
glare of an electric headlight turned 
along down the fails away from-us. It 
was a mine motor, an underground 
locomotive, resting there under care of 


a dDlack shape, surmounted by a spark, 
jumped from its rear, seized a switch 


| 


shift it is which really keéps things 
moving for the actual miners’ work 


handle beside the line, and sent the| during the day. 


long, crashing, complaining cars shoot- | 


ing past on the main track. 
them: 53. One hundred and twenty 
tons of $3 bituminous slithered by 
toward the factories of the world. 
In perhaps 10 minutes back came 


‘ 


At 4, we assembled with the 


I counted | men and waited the “man-haul” train 


to pick us up. AsI looked ahead along 
the file of coal-grimed figures lined 
up beside the tracks, each topped by 
his jet of white fire—a silent, sturdy, 


our glaring headlight — a subterra-; rough-looking crowd they were—there 
nean dragon rustling its harsh scales | flashed to memory tales of smugglers’ 


| a10tfe behind it. At my companioii’s 


hail the buzzing monster halted. We 
climbed into one of the dust-grimed 
buckets of cars, squatted down to 
Save our heads, and started on our 
quarter of an hour’s journey. Was it 
possible that men could have dug out, 
short of a céntury, this endless tun- 
nel through the heart of the lavish 
carboniferous heritage! Besides, at 


every few rods, other passageways, 


quite as pretentious, shot off at right 
angles into utter. night. 

Here and there a harnessed mule 
would be momentarily outlined at one 
or other of these entrances; their mis- 
sion being, I learned, to haul out, also 
on tracks, the scattering cars on the 
branch lines, to where the trunk line 
would pick them up. Now at last we 
were getting into a region where tiny 
glimmers from miners’ lamps came 
oftener from back ihn the _ side 
“rooms” where men were actually 
wrenching loose the coal by-dynamiite, 
by pick, and by hands, and loading 
two-ton trucks. In 10 minutes I saw 
how coal is transferred from the car- 
boniferous era to the modern indus- 
trial epoch. It was absurdly simple, 
here inthis mine of tke eight-foot vein 
at least. Regret caught me as I real- 
ized it all; for I felt that another hin- 
terland of romance had been settled 
by the hard-fisted pioneer; another 
tropic isle of the imagination had 
been colonized by facts. 


This Is Mining 

An electrically-driven “under-cut- 
ter” is put to work against the end 
wall of one of these miner’s rooms, 
as the beginning Sglieries are called. 
An endless chain of toothed links, 
rotating just to clear the slate floor, 
and extensible to a depth of six feet 
under the coal, is set to whirling. 
Back comes a winrow of inky dust, 


caves, of solemn conspiracies and 
secret trials. The arriving dragon put 
these thoughts temporarily to flight; 
but again the impression returned 
while we were being whisked to day- 
light. 

Into the hot afternoon we walked— 
and wilted. From the cool damp 
depths to the hoi sunlight, as though 
from réfrigerator to furnace. My first 
mine trip was hi*tory. 
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PURCHASERS SEEK 
PRICE READJUSTMENT 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Westérn News Office 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri—The monthly 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank 
for the Eighth District states that in 
this territory the public is generally 
in need of all sorts of commodities and 
possesses the wherewithal to purchase, 
but is insisting inflexibly upon proper 
values and prices. Where merchants 
and manufacturers are placing their 
wares on thé market upon terms meet- 
ing public ideas of what they should 
cost, the movement into consumption 
is excellent and compares favorably 
with former seaso-'s, the report adds. 

It also ig aseéerted in the report 
that such staples as ice, bread, rent 
and certain public utility chargea are 
remaining at their peak levels, which 
has prevented a general feeling of 
decline in the cost, of living. 


OLD FARMHOUSE RESTORED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


MELROSE, Massachusetts—The old 
Upham house, one of the earliest of 
the farmhouse type of buildings in 
New England, has been restored by 
the Melrose Historical Society aad 
will be opened to the public today. 


and in and under go the biting links. The house has beén restored by ex- 
This keeps up until a whole face, 10! perts as nearly as possible to its 


feet across, is 


under-cut. Next a’ original condition. 
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A. Pleasant Break in Your Trip to the Coast 
géing to the Pacific Coast,’ add the diversion to 
day sad a bait s me Port MeNicent wis 


Sault Ste. "Maris to Fort William o 
A 4elightful cruise on inland waters, big comfortable 
operated by , 
THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
“Write, all or phone for complete taformation 
AD : 


sail from Port ny via 
on Lake Superior. _— 


almost too incredible in these days to 
believe that an organised attack on 


religion is being made under the guise 
of Socialism and Communism, and 


conspirators who are pouring money 
ahd agents into Great, Britain to fur- 
ther their diabolica] project—nothing 
less than the downfall of England and 


{The revolutionary societies of the 


Christianity together. 


‘OVATION IN MANILA 
FOR GENERAL WOOD 


MANILA, Philippine Islands—Maj.- 
Gen. Leonard Wood received an ova- 
tion before the Amercan Chamber of 
Commerce recently when its presi- 
dent, H. L. Heath, introduced him as 
“the one man the people desire for 
Governor-General of the Philippines.” 

In his speech, advocating govern- 
ment cooperation supported by a big 


navy to establish foreign commerce, 
Russian Revolution knew that, before General Wood made no reference to 
they could arouse the masses, their) 
social and religious beliefs must be | the Governor-Generalship. 
A declaration that the Philippines 


disturbed. Similar methois were; 
must be held by thé United States was 


adopted in the French Revolution aad | 
are being adopted in England foday,; indorsed by the Chamber of Com- 


for these leaders see that atheism is i: merce as the sense of American resi- 
a necessity of revolution. : dents of the islands, after H. B. McCoy, 
‘ | Republican national committeeman, 
Foe of Social Democracy ‘had spoken to that effect. Gen- 
In 1880 an article in the “Social; eral Wood emphasized America’s need 
Democrat” stated: “As a matier of!of an intelligent foreign commercial 
simple fact, it must be candidly policy. He declared the time had come 
avowed, Christianity is the bitterest; when commerce must have the sup- 
foe of Social Democracy. Just as so| port of the government. “America’s 
utterly dunderheaded a religion as! conquest of the world is going to be 
Christianity could only strike root at| commercial, not military,” he said. 
all 2000 years ago in a humanity that; Speaking on the Philippines, Mr. Mc- 
had completely degenerated, so ever| Coy eaid: “We must hold the Phil- 
since its efforts have always been' ippines. We must remain here for 
directed, not, as one might suppose,! the benefit of ourselves and of the 
to rid the world of misery and desti-| Filipino people. If we leave the Far 
‘tution, but rather to use them for its East will become a Japanese province. 
ends, and as a cloak for its other! The Filipinos must be given the 
vices and enormities.” | greatest local autonomy and self-gov- 
It is stated that religion is one of; ernment, but .merica must remain 
the foundations of modern govern-| the sovereign nation.” 
ment and modern society, and to! 


cian ae SerNE ant the | AGRICULTURE INQUIRY 
oe mph dies ra nace hnent Base ore BY FARM BUREAUX 


tions of religion must be undermined. 
Special to The Chrietian Science Monitor 


their principal objects the destruc-| from its Western News Office 

tion = ee ee _ ane a CHICAGO, Illinois—More than 1000 
traced throug e teachings of Marr, | 

Bakunine, in the crimes of the Paris | OUntY 02s eosabaediagarl venta washed reap 
‘Commune, in the Lenine campaign in Bureau Federation are to be asked 
Russia, and is now being directed'to hold local hearings in an attempt 
against England. to find out at first hand the problems 


The First Socialist perplexing agriculture in the United 
The avenues through which this’ States. These hearings are to be held 


teaching is disseminated are the Com-j0n or before July 11, so that the in- 
munist_and Sécialist Sunday schools |fermation..may be, passed onto the 
and the Labor colleges. It is a180 | congressional jeint commission of ag- 
quaue, cocks Cartan, Scotties, | egaee is oerkintiee” Deteela 
»>|}séssions in ashington, strict o 
among intellectuals, who, though not! Columbia, on that ee ! 
prepared to accept Communism and; (County agricultural agents will be 
atheism in its full meaning, are quite'in charge of these hearings. Each 
willing to look upon the founder Of agent will present a preliminary 
pa ioe d Rs! — wet leader of tel ee pppoe the ea te 
, ‘history of the county, surveying its 
io cat duly on. Danaea OH sent dan | teen anes’ boo a’ Eee nee 
‘ing the outlook for the future. e 
ets i tan wane a ae mig. | county agent is then to assume the 
who does not consecrate himself fale Stagg oe 
the spread of atheism,” and other Ger- |} At least one representative pro- 
man Socialist leaders are quoted as | ducer of each commodity in a com- 
having made statements of a similar’! munity will be called to the stand. 
nature. The manifesto of the Socialist! He will be asked to give facts as to 
Party of Great Britaia in stating its | costs of production, methods and cost 
aims and ideals begins by saying that| of distribution, relation of sellind 
it is a “profound truth that Socialism ' price of agricultural products to 
is the natural enemy of religion. ‘the buying price of necéssities, 
What Children Are Taught caus Sn camaenenems “ona 40 
The pamphlet describes the meth-| recommend remedies. 


ods adopted at the Socialist and Com-_, 

munist Sunday schools in Battersea, , , 
CUNARD 

ANCHOR 


in Wales, in the industrial districts | 
of the north of England, and in Scot- 
land, where the children are taught 
Regular sailings from Boston to 
Liverpool, New York to Cherbourg, 
Southampton, Liverpool, Plymout 


that it is their duty to destroy re- 
ligion and put Bolshevism in its place. 

London, Londonderty, Glasgow, 
Mediterranean Ports. 


The général secretary of these schools 
has openly stated that this movement 
4 Rates on R est 
126 State fc, Boston. Tol. Fort Mill 4000, 


that insidious: doctrines ‘are being 
taught in Communist and Socialist 
Sunday schools calculated to destroy 
eventually morals and religion. Yet 
the Duke of Northumberland has is- 
sued a pamphlet in which he puts 
forth this startling conclusion drawn 
from his survey of séme of the So- 
cilalist and Communist publications 
over a number of years. 

The pamphlet he issues claims that’ 
there exists an international organi- 
tation for the overthrow of religion 
and morality, with the center of its 
activity in Russia. It is sald that the 
destruction of religion in Russia was 
part of the plan of the Third Interna- 
tional, and that the leaders of the 


eighteenth century had for one of 


was organized to “teach the children 
of the working class the absolute ne- | 
cessity for the complete abolition of 
the present industrial state and the} 
inauguration of a ‘Socialist Industrial | 


—— 


Americans Préfer to Travel 
Under, the American Flag 


ND when, as on the U. S. Mail Line to principal 
European Ports, there is no sacrifice in the com- 
forts and luxuries that make or mar a voyage, there is no 
reason why preference should not be given Americane 


shi 
flag ve write U. S. Mail 


For information as to rates and sailings, 
Stecmship Company, 45 Broadway, New York City. 
Saliings: : 
PLYMOUTH—-CHERBOURG—BREMEN 
ca July 26—Aug. 27—-Sept. 28 
George Washington July 30—Aug. 27—Sept. 24 
NDON 


July 12—Aug. 16—Sept. 20 
BREMEN—DANZIG 

Hudson July 13—Ang. 30 

Princess Matoka July 30—Sept. 10 

Potomac Aug. 10—Sept. 22 
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» | Exports 
Excess imports. . 208,871, 156 


it 


to no more than $100,000, 


ing ¢ aaron 2 on 


o_encourage the 


|Regiald McKenna Tells How 
» International Trad 
- Disturbed by 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
» England—If Germany is 
her obligations and pay 

ker bill for reparations, she will in 
doing. so gravely impair British in- 
ternational trade, was the opinion ex- 
pressed by Reginald enna in 
addressing the Institute of Chartered 


“Will Be} 
Meet- 
ing Reparations Obligations | 


£ $,600,000,000. 


Pay by Sale of Goods 
_ Altogether Germany had to h 
_ pay her 


t Accountants on the subject of “Inter- | 


if a eesti product, 
r & per cent under the 
tariff and 7% per cent 
under the genera) tariff. 


COMPANY BOOKINGS 


a Bl YORK, New York—The Gen- 
Electric Company's bookings for 
six months of 1921 have been 
| anfual rate of approximately 
000, or about 55 percent of 
, when reached 
"$318,000, 000. Billings in 

of this year have been 
slightly below the 1920 rate of 
,000 for the year. They will 
nt to approximately $130,000,000 
he six months. Unfilled orders 
July 1 stand at about $75,000,000. 
lings in the second half will 

be reduced. If they amount 

, a reduc- 
$30,000,000 from the first half, 
owing for the year would still 
d. The cost of sales billed, in- 
operating maintenance and 


i 


g§ 
. 


gees 


be approximately $37 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
“— ~— 
- 86.30 86.20 
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86.94 
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M 
Sac Paulo ex 8s, 1936 95% 
Chile external 8s, 1941 
Danish 8% s.f. ext A, 1946.. 
Danish 8% s.f. ext B, 1946.. 
Denmark $s, 1945 


_| ceased to borrow on balance. 


national Debts” recently. 

The matter of international debdts, 
said Mr. McKenna, concerned the busi- 
nese interest of the country. The new 
relationship of creditor and debtor 
created between states as a result of 
the war could not fail to have a dis- 
turbing influence on international 
trade. In the past they had abundance 
of ce of debts due by the gov- 
ernment, or nationals of a state to 


external creditors, but the problem to- | ner 


day, raid Mr. McKenna, was not only 
greater in extent but different in kind. 

For the first time gigantic national 
debts had been created, payable to the 
government of another state. Before 
the war, Mr. McKenna eontinued, the 
United Kingdom was a creditor na- 
tion, but not the only creditor nation. 
France ons sécond, followed by Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, and some 
others. The trade of thesé countries 
showed them to be exporters of man- 
ufactured goods and importers of raw 
materials and food. 

The reason was, he said, ‘that the 
rate of profit in manufacture had been 
higher than on the production of food, 
and raw materials, and highly devel- 
oped manufacturing nations had been 
able to accumulate savings which 
were lent to less advanced countries 
with natural resources still awaiting 
development. The loans, though 
measured in money, had actually been 
effected by the export of commodities. 


Principal Debtor Nation : 
Before the war, Mr. McKenna 
pointed out, the United States ‘of 
America was probably the principal 
debtor nation. She was now a gicat 
manufacturing nation, but the fact 
that in the past she incurred heavy 
external obligations was no exception 
to the rule that borrowing countries 
were primarily exporters of food and 
raw materials. Her pre-war debj of 
over £800,000,000 was incurred in the 


80 | development of her railways and indus- 


telal plant. at a time when :food.and 
taw materials were of vastly greater 
importance in American trade than the 
production of manufactured goods. As 
she developed her manufactures, she 
reduced her borrowing abroad until 
before the war she had probably 


India, Australia, Canada, South 
America and China were still borrow- 
ers, said Mr. McKenna, They needed 
money for development, and for years 
must continue to borrow. The am- 
bition of every nation was to develop 
its manufacturing power, and in the 
ordinary course of progress all these 
countries would tend toward equi- 
librium. 

Foreign investment by this country, 
which had a history of at least two 


as centuries, had resulted by 1914 in a 


BRITISH TRADE REPORT 


LONDON, England—aA report issued 
by the British Board of Trade shows 
that imports into the United Kingdom 
in June decreased £80,309,236, and 
exports decreased £78,200,360, com- 
pared with the same month last year. 
Trade comparisons follow: 

June— 1921 \ 1920 

£170,491,230 

116,352,350 

54,138,880 


1,033,592,731 
637,466,884 
396,115,847 


CHICAGO ‘MARKET 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Prices in _the 
wheat market advanced elighily yes- 
terday,closing quotations being about 
2 points higher, with July at 1.22%, 
September at 121% and December 
at 1.23%. Corn prices increased frac- 
tionally, with July at 615%%b, Septem- 
ber at 60%, December 61%. July rye 
oo September 1.08a, July bar- 
, September < July pork 


1800, ag in 
10.77, July ribs 10.45b. 


debt due to us from the world of 
£4,000,000,000. Then France owed 
£1,700,000,000 and Germany about 
£1,000,000,000. The debts due to the 
other creditor nations were much 
smaller. During the war we realized 
about £1,000,000,000, which we spent 
in. paying for American products. 
France and Germany also used these 
foreign investments. 


Influence on Economics 


The debts between nations created 
by the war bore no resemblance to the 
earlier obligations, said Mr. McKenna. 
They had been incurred between na- 
tions, they had not arisen out of nor- 
mal trade relations, and had not been 
accompanied by any development of 
the productive power of the debtor. 
The debts were of a far greater mag- 
nitude than anything of which we had 
experience. Germany, the heaviest 
debtor, was required to pay £6,750,- 
000,000, while the United States owed 
no more than £800,000,000. This was 
a new state of things bound to exer- 
cise a profound influence on the eco- 
nomic conditions of the whole world. 

Debts between nations could not be 
paid without important consequences 
to industry in the countries con- 
cerned, said Mr. McKenna. Great 
Britain's own experience demonstrated 
that truth. The interest on loans which 
she made all over the world before the | « 
War was paid for by the export of 
food and raw materials. Two con- 
sequences followed: the supply of 
raw map ls fostered the growth of 
British. manufactures; the great im- 
port of food ted to a steady decline in 
British, agricultural industry. British 
agriculture was brought into competi- 


$30; tion with the cheap food imported 


Fe a 


from countries, the development of 
which was made possible by British 
loans—a competition which enabled 
flourishing part of Brit- 
— to pay its 


rendering services:  ¢0 


through shipping,. bankin 
ance. If she paid by vie 


nearly £ 200,000,000, and take for in- 
ternal consumption only £50,000,000, |: 
which was hardly conceivable in view 
of the need to import raw materials. | 

To enable Germany to meet her 
final liability of close on  £ 400,000,000, } 
exports must amount to not less | 
than £1,200,000,000. German foreign 
trade could not be expanded to such 
a point, and so large an: exportable 
surplus caquid not be maintained un- 
less wages were kept extremely low 
by comparison with competing coun- 
tries. There would have to be a rigid 
cutting down of the’ standard of livi 
among the working classes. W 
the German working classes consent? 
asked Mr. McKenna. The answer 
must be that they would. 


Laboring Man to Pay 


Wages in Germany. were not nash 
those paid here. The German work- 
ingman was laboring with great effi- 
ciency and with apparent contentment. 
By comparisdn “with his ‘¢ondition 
during the war, he was tolerably well 
off. But would not the German insist 
on a higher standard as trade ex- 
panded and the great industrial firms 
became prosperous? The workman, 
however, would be told that if he did 
not work for low wages, the debt 
could not be paid and foreign invasion 
would ensue. Active revolt was hardly 
to be looked for, said Mr. McKenna. 
It was possible the German workman 
could subsist until the obligations 
were discharged. The scheme might 
break down, but it was necessary to 
direct attention to the effect if ,: did 
not. 

Before the war, Mr. Soitenne | con- 
tinued, Germany was the greatest 
competitor of Great Britain. Costs in 
Germany would be below British 
costs. The effect on German ship- 
ping, he said, was obvious. Ships 
would be built and manned on the 
German basis of cost, but freights and 
passengers would be on the inter- 
national level. The export duty of 
26 per cent would-in fact constitute a 
bonus or preference of 26 per cent in 
favor of German shipping. 


The Industrial Magnate 


The samé would be true of banking 
and insurance. If Germany could get 
her trade going, it was probable that 
by thé third year her industry would 
be running with such energy and vol- 
ume as would enable her to meet the 
demands on her. The whole interest 
of the German Government would be 
centered on paying. For the indus- 
trial magnate it meant cheap labor 
and a larger output. His rate of profit 
might be reduced, but the huge vol- 
ume of production would give him a 
big return. The burden of the debt 
‘would be borne mainly by the German 
workman, whose real wages would 
never be allowed to rise. 

“The conclusion to which I am 
driven,” said Mr. McKenna, “is that 
if Germany is able to meet her obli- 
gations, she will in doing so gravely 
impair our own international trade.” 
In his view there was a way to make 
Germany pay and contriBute to Brit- 
ish prosperity. . Nothing, he said, stood 
in the way of Germany being required 
to send to this and other countries, 
each according to its requirements, 
such articles as coal, timber, and 
potash. 

German labor, he said, would have 
to be drawn from manufacture, and 
devoted to the production of the ma- 
terials réquired> bythe countries to 
which she was indebted. That was a 
penalty Germany might be called on 
to pay. There would be no disturbance 
of British trade, said Mr. McKenna in 
conclusion, and no external keeping 
of German wages fo a point which 
would insure successful competition 
with Britain in foreign trade. Ger- 
man manufacturers and shipping 
would be at a disadvantage in compe- 
tition with the British. j 


ued insur+ | 
she must sell abroad to the. value of 


Is Hoped American Vessels 
Will Share -in Business to 
United” States in the Future 
BY eponiel cocvesnentent: of, The Christian 
ALEXANDRIA, Egypt — Although 


bene British conference lines have been 


awarded the annual contract for car- 
rying éotton from here, negotiations 
are.atill going on and it is hoped that 


another year may see some friendly 
y | agreement and divisions of the trans- 
®| portation of this commodity with the 


gérican shipping interests. 

ef @xporters of Egyptian cotton 
ecently held several meetings to de- 
wide the question of freight rates: It 
haa.beem the custom for many years 
| to-tmek @ an agreement for one year 
trom’ September 1 with the British 
‘liners (the Moss Steamship Company, 
‘the: Ellerman Lines, Lid, the Papa- 
yanni Line, the Cunard Line, and the 

c8 Line) for a fixed rate of freight 
on. all cotton shipped to Liverpool and 
Manchester, and to Boston and New 
York. 

‘This year, for. the first same, the 
Aferican Shipping Board entered into 
competition for. this carrying trade, 
making. an offer of 25s. per ton to 
Liverpool and Manchester, and 40s. 
pér ton-to Boston and New York, be- 
ing ready to make a contract for both 
| whet tne or. for America alone, as 

the American Shipping Board 

r wished to secure was the car- 
riage of Egyptian cotton to America. 
These terms were réasonable, and the 
desire that cotton to America should 
be cartied in American bottoms was 
natural, so there was every likelihood 
that the American contract would be 
given to América—more especially as 
the rates quoted by the British liners 
were considerably higher. It was, 
however, not fair to compare the of- 
fer of the British liners with that of 
the American Shipping Board, because, 
whereas the latter was to date from 
September 1, 1921, the former was to 
come into force from the date of the 
signing of the new agreement, say 
about June 1, 1921, and the present 
rates with the British liners, in force 
until August 31, 1921, are 60s. per ton 
Liverpool and Manchester, and 90s. 
per ton Boston and New York. The 
British liners were, therefore, called 
upon to submit new offers to come into 
force September 1, 1921, quoting separ- 
ately for the United Kingdom and for 
America, and aftér some days their 
new offer was recéived. 

The linérs offered to carry the cot- 
ton at the rate of 80s. per ton ofitwo 
bales, to Liverpool and Manchester, 
and 40s. per ton of two bales, to Bos- 
ton and New York, but only on condi- 
tion that they were given both con- 
tracts. The exporters were reminded 
how the liners had served them faith- 
fully for the past 20 years, how their 
boats had always sailed according to 
schedule, full or only half full, as the 
case might be, and there had always 
been a steamer on the berth ready to 
load, and of the great advantages 
which the British liners had over the 
Americans, owing to their owning all 
the chief cotton docks at Liverpool, 
and the exporters were asked not to 
throw over a tried friend for an un- 
known stranger, albeit the stranger 
was the American Shipping Board. 
In conclusion it was intimated to the 
exporters that if the British liners’ 
Offer was not accepted, it would be 
withdrawn and the liners would ac- 
cept to quote a separate rate for the 
United Kingdom, but it miight have to 
be at about 40s. per ton. 

Under these circumstances, seeing 
the facilities of the British liners’ 
docks at Liverpool, and the fact that a 
great deal more Egyptian cotton is 
shipped to the United Kingdom than 
to the Ynited States of America, there 
was no coursé open to the exporters 
in the interest of the Egyptian cotton 
trade but to accept the British liners’ 
offer, which has now been done by 
most of the big exporters. It is, how- 
ever, generally hoped that another 
year the British and American liners 
will come to some amicable under- 
standing by which American ships may 
have a ehare in the carriage of Egyp- 
tian cotton to America. 


LIVE STOCK LOAN POOL 
CHICAGO, Illinois—The $50,000,000 
banking pool for relief of the live 
stock industry will be in operation in 
two weeks. Satisfactory arrangement 


for rediscounting livestock paper at 
reserve banks has been made. 


a 
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Free from Massachusetts and Federal Income Taxes 


4 


‘Town of Weston, Massachusetts 


Water Loan 


Dated July 1, 1925 


¥ 


434% Bonds 


At prices to yield from 4.90% to 4.60% ; 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


315 Devonshire St, 


26 Berkeley Se 


18 Broad St. 
NEW YORK 


LONDON, England—ON shares were 
firmer on ‘the stock exchange yester- 
day, but traders acted with cautio#. 


Shell Transport & Trading was.6 9-16 | 


and Mexican Eagle 5%. A-demand fer 
the account of investors made the 
edged secticn harder, but in the 

the group was quiet. Improved ad- 
a from Paris helped the French 
oans. 

The feeling ih the rutile depart- 
ment was more confident following. the 
passage of a resolution by the British 
Rubber Association recommending a 
reduction of 60 per cent in the pro- 
duction and on announcement that a 
selling organization is to be Panwa 
for the purpose of controlling prices. 

Home rails fluctuated owing to ap- 
prehension about dividends. Dollar 
descriptions remained firm in sym- 
pathy with the New York exchanges. 
Rebuying brought about a steadier 


tone in Argentine rails. There was no, 


feature to the Kaffir division, which 
had a tendency to sag. Adjustments 
caused mixed changes in the indus- 
trial sectiofis but alterations were 
narrow. 

Hudson’s Bay was 6%. In the main 
the markets were listless, although the 
undertone om the whole remained 
stable. 

Consols for money 47%, Grand 
Trunk 4%, De Beers 10%, Rand Mines 
2%, bar silver 365d per ounce. Money 
4% per cent. Discount rates—short 
bills 5 per cent; three months bills bon 


per cent. 


REACTIONARY TREN D 
IN NEW YORK MARKET 


NEW YORK, Now York—Specialties 
were singled out for pressure in the 
stock market yesterday, their reac- 
tionary trend causing general declines 
of 2 to 6 points. In the final hour 
when call money rose to 6 per cent 
further depression occurred, oils, 
equipment, and rails being especiall) 
vulnerable. Sales totaled 732,900 
shares. 

The close was weak: 

American Sugar 64%, off 4; Rubber 
48%, off 4%; Steel 73%, off %; Stude- 
baker 78, off 1%; Mexican Petroleum 
93, off 654. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


One of the largest national banks of 
Boston, Massachusetts, has reduced its 
quick call loan rates from 7 per cent 
to 6 per cent, while another bank has 
dropped from 7 per cent to 6% per 
cent. This is the first reduction since 
January 13, when the 8 per cent rate 
was cut to 7 per cent. 

United States Treasury Depart- 
ment announces the cost of running}. 
the government for the year ended 
last Friday was $6,115,927,689. The 
gross national debt now amounts to 
$23 977,450,552, against $24,299,321,467 
a year ago. 

While the trade returns of the State 
of Victoria, Australia, have shown an 
unfavorable trade balance of more 
than £22,083,330 for the first 10 
months of the financial year, imports 
being £51,587,136 and exports £29,- 
503,806, the figures for April have 
been encouraging, imports dropping 
below thoge for March by-.£328,241 
and exports expanding by £251,422. 

Havana cables say President Zayas 
of Cuba approves of the plan for the 
purchase by the Cuban Government of 
1,000,000 tons of sugar to be held off 
the market indefinitely. 

Coinage of silver rubles is expected 
to begin at the Petrograd mint on Sep- 
tember 1. The new rubles will be of 
the same weight as the old issue; but 
will bear a different design. 

The Chilean Chamber of Deputies 
has passed.a bill providing for an in- 
ternal loan. of 109,000,000 pesos paper 
and 50,000,000 pesos gold at 8 per cent 
interest to run five years. 


While There «fava } Been Some 
” Récessions’ in’ Cost of Living 
From Peak Figures Average 
Is Far Above Pre-War Level 


3 al correspondent t The 
¥ speci ee fs) Christien 


. PARIS, France—Although there « a9 
indications. of a considerable drop 
the cost of living in France prices are 
still much higher than at the degin- 
ning of last year. 

_-§uch is the conclusion to be drawn. 
from the figures just issued by the 
commission which was created in 
February, 1920. Its function was to 
tolfow day by day the variations of 
value and to furnish periddically pre- 
cise indications. The central body is 
composed of 22 members. There are 
Sight technical committees which 
concern themselves with different 
branches .of industry and cémmerce 
and thére are regional commissions 
constituted in 20 centers. 

The commissions are composed | of 
employers and of wage earners,’ of 
deputies and other elected persons, 
and of technicians. It is their duty 
to proceed objectively and to calculate 
the cost of living at regular epochs. 
The prices of 1914 are taken as the 
base.. A family of four persons is 
taken as spending 100 francs a week, 
in 1914. 

The. following table shows the re- 
cent changes in the cost of néces- 


sarjes: 
y Wrence 
praceeseogetenen mam 
. 233 
. 295 
- 41. 
363 


sccacecneyegeve 370 


Average for 1914 . 
First quarter 1919. 


Fourth quarter 1920 . 
First quarter 1921 

What is most etriking is the enor- 
mous increase in the cost of living 
after the war. In spite of the four 
years of fighting, when the armistice 
was signed the cost had little, more 
than doubiéd, but subsequently prices 
shot up with smazing velocity. Pre- 
cisely at the moment when it might 
have been thought that men would 
have set. to work to reduce the cost 
of living there was this irresistible 
upward trend. Even during 1919 the 
tendency was less pronounced than 
during 1920. The jump in the first 
quarter of last year was d¢hormous. 
Higher and higher. went prices to the 
end of the year. 

Happily this year has seen a real 
fall. Bat although the pace appears 
to be accelerated in France, li is 
stil] more than three times dearer’ 
it was in 1914. 

Wages; of course, have not increased 
by three or four times. In publie 
offices they may be said to have 
doubled. Certain categories of work- 
men have been more fortunate, but 
there are few whose wages were in- 
creased fourfold, as they should have 
done were the conditions of life to 
be the same for them at the end of 
1920 as in 1914. « 

The present repert will probably be 
the only report ofthe central commis- 
sion. The regional bodies seem to 
bave practically dissolved themselves. 

COTTON MARKET . 

NEW YORK, New York—Cotton 
futures closed barely stead¢ yester- 
day. July 11.95, October 12.68, Decem- 
ber 13.16, January 13.21, March 13.53. 
Spot quiet; middling 12.20. 


BANK CLEARINGS 

NEW YORK; New York — Brad- 
| street's weekly compilation of bank 
clearings show an: aggregate of $6,- 
302,553,000, a decrease of 12.6 per cent 
from last year. Outside of New York 
there was a decrease of 23.4 per cent 
from a year ago. - 


i> 


The 
First National Bank 


‘of Boston 
Condensed Statement as of June 30, 192] 


a 


Banking House 


United States Bonds to Secure Circulation.. 
United States Bonds to Secure Government Deposits... 
Vee ere er mae 

Loans. and Discounts................ 
Customers’ Lability Account of Acceptabces. 


$ 38,288,582 59 
500,000 00 
562,750 00 

8,066,191 62 
134,650,652 48 
13,184,462 69 
3,671,911 98 


$198,924,481 36 


a 


Reserved for Taxes, Interest, etc... 


United States Bond Aecovatssseecuroransneseceste 


Acceptances Executed ....:.... ghdceeddabtcececsVeses 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold. . 
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$ 15,000,000 00 
_ 22,121,089' 15 
885,909 48 
143,990,795 31 
496,000 00 
1,350,000 00 
13,593,575 01 
1,487,082 41 
Lads $198,924,451 36 
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DUCAT NOW LEADING 
- BATTING AVERAGES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

‘LONDON, England—With the Png- 
lish county cricket championship pro- 
gram in full swing, it was not sur- 
prising to find a Surrey batsman ht the 
top of the batting averages on June 
18, considering this “county's great 
scoring feats round about that time. 
A. N. Ducat, indéed, proved himself to 
be in fine form, placing scores of 290 


virtue chiefly of these fine achieve- 
ments, he took a leap to the front, and 
easily held first place with the splendid 
average, for county games only, of 
81.36. Other Surrey batsmen to figure 
in the first 30 places were Andrew 
Sandham, who claimed the highest 
score of the season against Northamp- 
tonshire, D. J. Knight dnd A. T. Jea- 
cocke. A score of over 200 at such an 


éuadaun anand 


hip 
ended June 11. This stood as 
the highest score then registered since 
the commencement of the season, be- 
ing two runs better than the 290 not 
out. just previously scored by A. N. 


it will be seen that Surrey batsmen 
were very much in the public eye. 
Essex was defeated at Leyton by an 
innings and 32°runs, in spite of ‘cen- 
turies by the Rev. F. H. Gillingham | 
and John Freeman. P. G. H. Fender 
bowled yery well for Surrey in this 
match, taking altogether £0 wickets 
for 150 runs. 8S. T. Jennings, slow 


cessful debut for Surrey, taking 5 
wickets for 47 in Essex’s first innings. 


T. Douglas, England’s captain, which 
explains a good deal. 

Surrey ran up the huge score of 616 
for 5 wickets against Northampton- 
shire at the Oval. Sandham’s per- 
formance, of course, eclipsed every- 
thing, but A. T. Jeacocke and A. N. 
Ducat also made centuries, the latter 
thus crediting himself with 424 runs 
during the week for only once out. 
Northamptonshire made a poor show, 
and were defeated ‘by an, innifigs and 
341 runs. There was some good bow!- 


P. G. H. Fender. The Northampton- 
shire representatives did better at 
Worcester, however, where they over- 
came the home county by an innings 
and 20 runs. The Northants batsmen 
gave an unusually consistent display, 
W. Wells being top scorer with’ 67. 
F. L. Bowley with 63 and M. F. &.. 
Jewell with 60 did their best for 
Worcestershire, but to no avail. V. E. 
Murdin took 10 wickets for 110 runs 
for the winners. . 

Despite,a total of 558 for eight 
wickets against them, Essex managed 
to draw their match with Northamp- 
tonshire at Leyton, being well, behind, 
of course, on the first innings. A. W. 
Carr was the outstanding figure on the 
Nottinghamshire side. His score of 
204 ranks as his best individual per- 
formance. He received plenty of sup- 
port from John Hardstaff, Wilfred 
Payton, George Gunn, and G. M. Lee, 


. | Essex also supplied their quota of run, 


getters in H. M. Morris, J. G. Dixon, 
A. ©. Russell, and Percy Perrin, The 


Rippon, 
follow on, Hampshire being evertu- 


Ducat; for Surrey against Essex. Thus. ‘ally left with only 42 runs necessary 


‘left-handed bowler, made quite a suc-/| Boston 


The Essex men were without J. W. H. | ‘ 


ing by G. M. Reay, H. A. Peach and }. 


Boston 
Cincinnati. . 


Philadelphia won without trouble from 
St. Louis by a score of 9 to 4. 
of St. Louis’ runs were made in the 
fourth. The score by innings: 


Philadelphia... 


and Clemons. 


In. spite of a fine, 
innings of #0 not out by A. B.S 
Somerset: were compelled te 


for a win. 


CINCINNATI REDS LOSE 
‘TO THE BRAVES, 5.TOO 


NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 


ieago . 
Cincinnati _ 
Philadelphia 

RESULTS FRIDAY. 
Boston 5, Cincinnati 6 
Philadelphia 9, St. Louis 4 
New York 1, Chicagd 0 4 
Pittsburgh 5, Brooklyn 3 

GAMES TODAY 


Cincinnati at Boston ».; 
Chicago at New York 
St. Louis at Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh at Brooklyn 


‘BRAVES SCORE A SHUTOUT 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Boston 
shut out. Cincinnati with a 5-to-0 vic- 
tory. J. W. Scott allowed five scat- 
tered hits. Boston made three runs 
in the second, one in thre third and one 
in the eighth. The score by innings: 


Innings— 1234567839—-RHE 
031.00001x—5 7 1 
- 0©00000000—0 5 3 


shinies Bott and Gibson: Luque, 
Coumbe and Wingo. Umpires—Klem and 
Emslie. 


ST. LOUIS LOSES BY 9 TO 4 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 


All 


123456789—-RHE 
00300114x— 913 
000400000—4 7 


Batteries—Ring and Bruggy: Pfeffer 
Umpires — O'Day and 


Innings— 


2 
° 
~~ 


Quigley. 


NEW YORK WINS, 1 TO 0 
NEW YORK, New York—A. N. Nehf 


| berry, Florida, for the 


Grant, 


Special, to The Christian Science Monitor 

ATLANTA, Georgia—In a thrilling | ch 
three set match C. Y. Smith, of At- 
lanta defeatéd D. 8. Pings os of Mul- 
singles. cham- 
pionship of the south, held under the 
auspices of the Southern Lawn Tennis 
| Association. While Smith won in: 
straight sets the outcome was doubt- 
ful until the last point had been 
played, Watters extending the cham- 
pion of last year to the limit. Smith 
won by virtue of his consistent play- 
ing while Watters played . brilliantly 
in streaks but missed too many easy 
shots at the crucial point. Both play- 
ers played well in the back court 
taking few chances by going to the 
net. 

_After capturing the first set, 6—3, 


_| Smith stood at the short efd of a five- 


to-three game in the second set, but 
stayed a strong come-back and won 
the set, 8—6. Watters had extreme 
difficulty in handling Smith’s serve 
throughout the match while Watters 
double faulted frequently. Smith, after 


2/ the score stood 3-all in the third ‘set, 


took two of the next three games and 
the match. . The Atlanta player re- 
tains permanent possession of the 
three year cup put in play in 1914 by 
the Southern Lawn Tennis Associaion. 
Smith previously won the single 
championship in 1915 and in 1917. 

Watters and J. H. Bruns, playing 
for New Orléans easily won their way 
into the doubles finals by defeating 
E. V. Carter Jr., and J. K. Orr Jr. of 
Atlanta team.. The New Orleans team 
overhead playing of Orr accounted to 
a large extént for the defeat of the 
Atlanta team. Tne New Orleans team 
will meet the winner of the C. Z. 
Smith, B. M. Grant and the J. D. Hunt 
Jr., F. C. Owens Jr. match which ‘will 
be played Saturday morning. The 
former team is expected to win. Both 
teams are from Atlanta. 

Miss Ethelyn Legendre of New Or- 
leans won the ladies’ singles cham- 
pionship by defeating Mrs. Frank 
Davis, of Atlania, 6—0, 6—3, in the 
finals. Miss Legendre also won the 
championship last year. 

Miss Legendre and Stewart Russ, 
of Savannah, captured the mixed 
doubles by scoring an easy victory 
over Miss Elizabeth Kilpatrick of At- 
lanta and T. M. Carruthers Jr. of 
Chattanooga. The former team won 
in straight sets, 6—0, 6—3. 

The doubles finals will be plinyed 
Saturday afternoon with Smith and 
of Atlanta facing. Bruns and 
Watters, of New Orleans, should the 
former team win their morning match, 


A 


; 


00-Yard tive Style—Won by A. ; 
Topp, Chicago Athletic Association; W. 
tL. Jellife, Yale, second; Clark Lace. 
Chicago Athletic Assoc Association, third. Time 


"3h0Tard Free Style—Won by Clements 
Athletic Association; C. 
> Bee Marshall, ’ 


rale, 23 %s. 

 $60-Yard Relay Rase—Wen by Chicago 
Athletic Association (H. R. Topp, Clark 
Léach, B. J. Elliott ‘and P. Mallen); Yale, 
second (Banks, C. D. Pratt, W. L. Jelliffe 
and L. P. Thurston). Time lm. lis. (New 
world’s record.) 

Fancy Diving—Won by Elden Halvor- 
sen, -Chicago Athletic Association, 138.3 
points; J. K. Pollard, Yale, second, 137 
points; A. Ferguson, Yale, third, 135 
points. | 

60-Foot Plunge—-Won by B. Princell, 
Chicago Athletic Association ; Wood, Yale, 
second; W. Cox, Chicago Athletic Associ- 
ation, third. Time—16%s. 


WEST ‘SIDE CLUB 
AN EASY WINNER 


Defeats Combined Tennis Team 
of Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 


versities Without Loss of a Set / 


NEW YORK, New York—Players 
representing the West Side Tennis 
Club met the Oxford-Cambridge Uni- 
versity combined team in a lawn ten- 
nis match on the courts of the former 
club Thursday, and the home players 
won easily by 9 matches to 0. Six 
matches were played in the singles 
and three in doubles. 


In addition to winning all of the 
matches, the West Side players won 
in straight sets and only one of these 
went to deuce. R. P. Barbour of Ox- 
ford University was the lone British 
player who succeeded in getting a 
deuce set, and he secured it against 
S. H. Voshell, former United States 
indoor champion, in the first set of 
their match. Voshell won the second 
set at 6—1. ‘ 

The feature match was between 
Ichiya Kumagae, the Japanese star, 
and H. C. McCarthy of Cambridge Uni- 
versity. Kumagae won in straight 
sets, 6—1, 6—1. His playing was of 
avery high order, his speed and twist 
shots being too much for his oppo- 
nent to handle. The summary: 


WEST SIDE TENNIS CLUB VS. OX- 
FORD-CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITIES. 


Singles. 
Ichiya Kamagae, West Side T. C., de- 
bse: a H. Cc. McCarthy, Cambridge, ‘So. 
W. M. Watson, West Side T. C., de- 


.feated Clark Hopkins, Oxford, 6—3, 6—1. 


. 


FRANCIS OUIMET 
LEADS THE FIELD 


i P. Guilford-Establishes a New 
~ Record for the Worcester 
Country Club: Golf Links 


. WORCESTER, Massachusetts—Fran- 
cis Ouimet of the Woodland Golf Club 
was the leading golfer in the 36-hole 
qualifying round of the Massachusetts 
State Golf Association championship 
tournament, which took place Wednes- 
day over the links of the Worcester 
Country Club, with a card of 143. 
J. P. Guilford, also of the Woodland 
Golf Club, was second with 145, 
while F. J. Wright Jr. of the Albe- 
marie Golf Club was fifth with 153. 

In addition to leading the field, 
Ouimet had the honor of tying the 
competitive record for the course in 
the morning round, when he covered 
the 18 holes in 71. M. J. Brady, 
formerly professional at the Oakley 
Country Club, established this record. 

In the afternoon Guilford gave a 
wonderful exhibition of golf and bet- 
tered the mark of Ouimet and Brady 
by doing the 18 holes in 68, three 
strokes under par. His card fol- 


3533425 4 4-33 
3443355 4 4—35—68 


Aided by the record-breaking work 
of Ouimet and Guilford, the Woodland 
Golf Club won the Windeler Shield 
with a total of 790. The Worcester 
Country Club was second with 797. 
Brae-Burn Country Club was third 
with 802, and the Scarboro Golf Ciub 
fourth with 817. The cards of those 
who qualified for champions}ip-match 
play follow: 


Player and Club 
Francis Ouimet, Woodland.. 
J. P. Guilford, Woodland 
W. A. Whitcomb, Worcester.. 
Parker Scofield, Albemarle ... 
J. Wright Jr.. Albemarle... 7 
J. Gillispie, Worcester .... 7 
T. Lovell, Brae-Bur 
E. Kenworthy, New Bedford 7 
P. Chase, Winchester 
B. Watters, Wollaston 
M. Hoxie, Wollaston 
H. Sullivan Jr., Com’wealth 7 
Durham Jones, Brae-Burn ... 
R. E. Harlow, Scarboro 
J. N. Manning, Brae-Burn .... 
Clark Hodder, Commonwealth 
W. J. Quinlan, Scarboro 
R. R. Gorton, Brae-Eurn .... 
R. D. Pierce, Brae-Burn 
W. H. Fuller, Worcester 
R. W. Brown, Country Club .. 
E. 8S. Childs, Lexington 
Roger Hovey, Brae-Burn .... 7 
A. D. Knight, Worcester 
B. 8S. Evans, Scarboro 
J. B. Chase, Country Club... 
Edward Lowery, Norfolk 
F. G. Thayer, Wollaston 
G. @-Polin,:. Chestnut -HiH «5 « 
George Aulbach, Scarboro .... 
S. C: Brennan, Worcester .... 


“POP mzOm 


held Chicago to three hits and the 
Giants won a pitchers’ battle, 1 to 0. 
New York’s only run was made in the 
last half of the ninth. Fe. score by 


Loring Coes, Worcester ...;. 


match between Nottinghamshire and 
G. H. Reid, Scarboro 


at Brighton ended in a splendid 


S. H. Voshell, West Side T. C., defeated 
rion i 
victory for Sussex by five wickets, the 


R. P. Barbour, Oxford, 7—5, 
T. R. Pell, West Side T. C., defeated M. 
D. Horn, Cambridge, 6—3, Baek, 


‘which i almost certain. 


BOSTON WINS OVER 
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the thirtieth position on the bat- 
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LEAMINGTON TAKES 
THE MINTEE TROPHY 


LONDON, Ontario — Leamington 
bowlers won the Mintee Trophy in the 
one-day tournament held at the Thistle 
Club recently by defeating Aylmer in 
~ xd final, 19 to 7. The London This- 

tles, skippered by F. N. Allen, won 
third prize by defeating the London 
Thistles, skippered by F. A. Brown, in 
a play-off. 17 to 11. There were 36 
rinks in the competition, and six of 
them won four straight games. The 
summary: 


Aylmer 


LUCIEN GAUDIN IS OHAMPION 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

PARIS, France—Lucien Gaudin of 
France won the Buropean é6pée fencing 
championship at Paris recently, gain- 
ing 11 victories and 2 defeats. Gaudin, 
who fences left-handed, gave great 
satisfaction to his compatriots, who 
assembled in force to witness the 
fencing. France was very well served 
Ges her representatives, for next to 


Spele ak We Daniels of Holland, woo 
held the third position as the result 
of 7 victories and 12 defeats. 


. GILBERT IN BRITISH TEAM 


, England—J. B. Gilbert, it) for his subsequent selection: to play 


home team being set 229 to win in 
the last innings. Notts, batting first, 
made 332, of which John Hardstaff 


.| claimed 118. Sussex, thanks chiefly to 


151 by M. W. Tate, replied with 342. 
Tate also made 47 not out in the sec- 
ond innings, a very welcome change 
from his previous performances this 
season. A novelty was provided in 
the shape of E. H. Bowley as a bowler, 
this player obtaining altogether six 
wickets for 48 runs. 

Yorkshire seems to have struck a 
bad patch this season, going down 
badiy to both Kent and Middlesex 
during the week under consideration. 
Edgar Oldroyd, with 40 and 54 not 
out, made top score in each innings 
against Kent, for whom Jamies Sey- 
mour made 70 and 24 not out. A. P. 
Freeman, who took 7 wickets for 94 
runs, was a constant source of anxiety 
to the Yorkshire batsmen, and seems 
already to have found his best form 
this season. At Lords, Rorkshire pro- 
vided the Middlesex men with their 
seventh consecutive victory in the 
championship series, the visitors 
showing up badly against the bowling 
of Nigel Haig, who hag come on won- 
derfully this year. Roy Kilner found 
something approaching his form of 
last season, making 62 and 41 when 
runs were badly needed, but the Mid- 
diesex total of 432 enabled the cham- 
pion county to win easily by an 
innings and 72 runs. E. H. Hendren 
knocked up his third century of the 
season, and E. L. Kidd batted excel- 
lently for 90. Haig, in addition to 
scoring 30, obtained 8 wickets for 60 
runs. 

Kent, in spite of apparently having 
matters all their own way, . just 
scraped through by two wickets 
against Leicestershire, who put up a 
very plucky battle. J. A. De Lisle 
turned out for Leicestershire for the 
first time, and had the satisfaction 
of making top score in each innings, 
his efforts yielding 72 and ‘88. F. E. 
Woolley got going for Kent and hit 
up a brilliant 103, whilst A. P. Free- 
man secured his usual crop of wick- 
ets—this time numbering 11 for 128. 
Leicestershire went down badly be- 
fore Lancashire at Leicester. A. 
Shipman did his ‘best for the losers 
in the bowling line, getting 8 wick- 
‘ets for 120 runs, and G. H, Sal- 
mon made 56 'in the first innings. 
John Sharp, Harry Makepeace, M. N. 
Kenyon and the three Tyldesleys all 
made plenty of runs for Lancashire, 
the first-named making 54 not out. 
Harry Dean and Laurence Cook did 
most damage with the hall. ° 

Lancashire obtained a splendid vic- 
tory over Hampshire at Southampton 
in a match full jof incident. Hamp- 
shire opened well by scoring 302, of 
which the Hon. L. H. Tennyson 
claimed nearly half—131 not out. He 
played a very strong innings, and 
showed himself a good driver of fast 


bowling, which ‘probably accounted 


Major Cecil | for England. Lancashire replied with 
ay Sere 228, John Hallows scoring « neat 46. 
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wraps wwcvigrntcice Degas rac toot lina at all of Indianapolis. 
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innings: 


by a sixth inning spurt, won from 


Batteries—Nehf and Smith, Snyder; 
Alexander and Killifer. Umpires—Hart 
and McCormick. 


. PITTSBURGH IS WINNER 
BROOKLYN, New York—Pittsburgh, 


Brooklyn by a 5-to-3 score, although 
Brooktyn’s hitting was heavier. The 
score by innings: 


Batteries—Cooper and Schmidt; Schupp, 
Mitchell and Miller. Umpires—Moran and 
Rigler 


WESTERN TENNJS TO 
BEGIN PLAY TODAY 


Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Western News Office 

INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana — Play 
among local entries in the thirty-fifth 
annual western tennis championships 
begins this afternoon on the courts 
of the Woodstock Club here. 
town entries begin play Monday. 

The entry list is headed by Vincent 
Richards of Yonkers, New York, 
United States national junior cham- 
pion. He probably will meet W. T. 
Hayes, Chicago, present western 
singles champion, in the challenge 
round. Hayes recently won the 
United States national claycourt 
championship in Chicago. Other no- 
table players entered are: C. B. Herd, 
Chicago, Ss of Pasadena, who 
will team with Hayes in the doubles 
(they are United States national clay 
court doubles champions); Lucien 
Williams, Chicago, Yale tennis cap- 
tain; Leon Linn, Chicago. L. H. 
Waidner, Chicago, former western 
doubles .champion; M. Reid and 
Charles Carran, Cleveland. doubles 
champions 1921; Harald Bartel, 
Cleveland; Henry Wick, Cleyeland; C. 
A. Bradley, Toledo, member of Har- 
vard team; Walter Wirthwein, Ohio 
State University champion; G._ 8. 
Frambes, Columbus, Ohio.  Indian- 
apolis players: Albrecht Kipp, for- 
mer Indiana State and city cham- 
pion; Charles Trask, former city and 
state champion; Sam Sutphin, former 
state champion; J. F. Hennessey, 
present Indiana Tri-State, state 
and city champion; F. E. Bastin, 
Western Conference champion and 
sémi-finalist.in United States national 
intercollegiates; Guy Dixon, Indiana 
State boys’ champion, and J. L. Eagles- 
field, former Indiana’ state collegiate 
champion. 

Among the women sierente are: 
Miss Ruth Wise,. Cleveland, Ohfo, 
singles champion; Miss Ruth King, 
Cleveland, Cleveland city champton; : 
Corinne’ Gould, St. Louis, former 
western singles champion; Mrs. H. 
S. Adams, Miss I. W. Pugh and Miss 


Out-of- | 


THE DETROIT TIGERS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 


RESULTS FRIDAY 


Boston 6, Détroit 3 

Chicago 4, New York 1 

St. Louis 12, Washington 2 
Philadelphia at Cleveland (postponed) 


GAMES TODAY 


Philadéiphia at Cleveland 
Boston at Detroit 

New York at Chicago 
Washington at St. Louis 


RED SOX WIN, TO 8 


DETROIT, Michigan—Boston took 
a strong first-inning lead of four runs 
in yesterday’s game with Detroit and 
emerged with a fina] victory of 6 to 3. 
The score by innings: 


Batteriese—Bush and Ruel; Holling and 
Bassler. Umpires—Evans and Owens. 


HEAVY HITTING BY ST. LOUIS 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri—St. Louis 
pounded out a 12-to-2 victory over 
Washington yesterday. With 18 hits 
St. Louis scored in every inning ex- 
cept two, while Washington was held 
to seven hits, scored once in the sixth 
and once in the ninth. The score by 
innings: 


: 1 x—-12 18 1 
Washington... | 

Patteries—Davis and Collins; Zachary, 
Schacht and Gharrity. Umpires—Mori- 
arity and Dinéen. 


‘WHITE SOX DEFEAT NEW YORK 


CHICAGO, Illinois— Chicago won 
from New York, 4 to 1, in yesterday’s 
game. Although hits were the same 
on each side, New York was able to 
score only in the first inning. The 
score by innings: 

Innings-— 


Chicago....... 
New York 


Batteries—Kerr and Schalk: Shawkey 
and ta Umpires—Wilison and Hilde- 
bran 


CHICAGO SWIMMERS 
MAKE NEW RECORD 


Special to The Christian Selence Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Setting’ a new 
world’s record of 1m. 15s. in ‘the 160- 
yard relay race, the Chicago Athletic 
Association swimming team defeated | w 
the Yale University team, champions 
of the Eastern Intercollegiate League, 


iss; by a score of 31 to 19. H.R. Topp, 


Clark Leach, E. J. Elliott and P. Mal- 
len, who composed the team, clipped 
14-58. from the former world mark 
made by the Illinois Athletic Club. 


t 
‘ 


’ 


L. E. Mahan, West Side T. C., defeated 
S. F. Hepburn, Oxford, 6—1, 6— 2. 

F. C. Baggs, West Side T. C.,” defeated 
J. N. Lowry, Cambridge, 6—1, 6—0. 

Doubles. 

T. R. Pell and K. H. Behr, West Side 
T. C., defeated H. C. McCarthy end M. D. 
Horn, Cambridge, 6—0, 6—9. 

Ichiya Kumagae and B. C. Wright, West 
Side T. C., defeated Clark Hopkins and 
R. P. Barbour, Oxford, 6—2, 6—2. 

W. M. Hall and L. E. Mahan, West Side 
T. C., defeated J. N. Lowry and S. F. Hep- 
burn, Oxford, 6—1, 6—4. 


SCOTCH COLLEGE IS 
HEAD OF THE RIVER 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Australasian News Office 

MELBOURNE, Victoria—Scotch Col- 
lege won the final heat of the eight- 
oar race for the Head of the River, 
by only_a third of a length, from the 
sturdy representativveés of the Mel- 
bourne Grammar School, Wesley Col- 
lege coming third. The winning eight 
averaged 6ft. %in. in height. The race 
was rowed on the Barwon River at 
Geelong. 

The contest for the Head of the 
River, which is usually rowed on the 
Yarra River in Melbourne, is a splen- 
did test of the prowess of the colleges 
in Melbourne and Geelong. Scotch 
College has now secured 17 wins, Gee- 
long Grammar School 16, Wesley Col- 
lege 14, Melbourne Grammar School 7. 
Xavier and Geelong Colleges have not 
yet been Head of the River although 
two years ago Xavier tied with 
Scotch College in+the final heat, but 
was defeated in the row-off. 


SOMERSE TSHIRE 
LOSES TO SURREY 


“ 
cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 


TAUNTON, England (Friday)—Sur- 
rey defeated Somersetshire here today 
by 229 runs after three days’ play in 
the- English county cricket champion- 
ship game. Thomas Rushby’s feat of 
taking all 10 wickets in Somerset's first 
innings had much to do with the vic- 
tory of his team. 


“OLYMPIQUE LILLOIS WINS 

By special correspondent of.The Christian 
Science Monitor. 

+ PARIS, France—Olympique Lillois 
won the French national field hockey 
championship recently, defeating Lyon 
Olympique in the final by 3 goals to 0; 
all @cored in the course of a prolon- 
gation of play. The Lillois men at- 
tacked from the outset, but encoun- 
tered an insurmountable obstacle in 
the shape of the opposing defense. 
The fullbacks and goal keeper of the 
Lyon team were in great form, and 

en the whistle blew for the cessa- 
nee -of play neither team had scored. 
As mentioned, the winners found the 
net three times before the game 
actually concluded. The Olympique 
Lilldis has .a well-balanced team, 
which includes many members of long 
experience. 
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RANSFORD GIVES 
CRICKET ADVICE 


Captain of Australian Eleven, 
Which Toured New Zealand, 
Proposed Changes for Latter 


Spectal to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


CHRISTCHURCH, New Zealand— 
Vernon Ransford, captain of the 
Australian second cricket eleveu which 
toured New Zealand without meeting _ 
defeat, has told the Dominion some 
of the reason: why her teams failed 
to capture a match. The Australian 
captain’s advice has been sent by the 
cricket authorities to all the schools 
and cricket associations of New Zea- 
land. 

Replying to Heathcote Williams, 
presideut of the New Zealand Cricket 
Council, who asked what could be done 
to raise the standard of the game, 
the Australian captain said that he 
had noticed the improvement since 
his previous visit, and if the public 
supported the game as they did in 
Australia a great advance would be 
made. If every citizen who liked 
clean sport became a member of the 
local] cricket association it would be 
easy to provide better grounds and 
wickets, which were an absolute 
necessity. 

Other points made by Captain Rans- 
ford were the encouragement of 
cricket in the schools under compe- 
tent sport masters; the provision of 
suitable professional coaches in each 
district; and the playing of important 
matches at regular intervals. 

“T have noticed,” said the Australian, 
“that New Zealand batsmen are too 
anxious, in many instances, to make 
runs in their innings. That is a mis- 
take unless the bowling is weak. If 
the bowling is good, the batsman 
should play himself in before attempt- 
ing to make’runs. Runs will come 
quickly when once a batsman’s eye 
is in, and patience is necessary until 
that time arrives. Then there are many 
cases where the position of a match 
requires that a defensive game should 
be played, and no other course should 
be followed ‘in such circumstances.” 


EVANS TO DEFEND TITLE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Charles Evans 
Jr. of this city has decided to de- 
fend his title as western amateur 
golf champion in the twenty-second 
annual tournament beginning at West- 
moreland Country Club next Mon- 
day. His late entry was due to the 
recency of his return from Europe 
and to indecision whether to play in 
this meet or accept an invitation to 
pair with R. T. Jones Jr. of Atlanta, 
Georgia. against George Duncan and 
Abraham Mitchel] next .Tuesday in 


New York. 
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® realism, however, which was always 
subooeMiegt bo ee 


~gtude 
call 
comment of the monient, but that given 
by the ,pianoforte pupils of George 
Woodhouse at Wigmore Hall on June 
9 was an interesting indication of the 
drift of events. For some years he has 


> - concerts do not ustally 


specialised in teaching his pypils the 


notable modern piand music of the 
world. while not neglecting: the | nes 
classics. In consequence his concerts 
often offer opportunities of hearing |c 
things hardly known in Bngland, and, 
the standard set for his pupils being 
high, the performances are thus ad- 
vantageous to both players and audi- 
ence, This particular concert was 
devoted to Scriabin’s sonatas, five be- 
ing given by as many young players. 


The League of Arts this summer is 
Tunning.a series of opetas, concérts 
and Shakespearean plays in Hyde 


-| Park’on Saturdays. The musical por- 


tions of Purcell’s “Dioclesian” were 
recently. given under the direction of 
Gustav Holst. Tifis superb work lay 
neglected for over 200 years till Holst 
with his students and helpers revived 
it at Brook Green on Whit Monday. 
“Dioclesiaa” is almost an opera in its 
scope, and Purcell himself evidently 


-| had a special afféction for the work. 


When it was published in 1691 he 
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TO RENT—Beautiful poreiy ‘es Cater ‘Hilt in 
Brookline. 20. minutes from heart of city. ill 
rent for $150 per a Fully furnished if de- 

° electric washer, modern 
heating, ete. Brookline 2477. Apply 
MRS. FLETCHER “COPP, 31 York Terrace, 
Brookline, Mass. 

BRIMMER 8&ST.—To let. furnished, for two 
or . attractive apartment of 
roome léws, bath and kitchenette) overlook- 
ing Chaties River Basin: surface cars from cor- 

Apply Janitor, 2 Brimmer 


NICELY “FURNISHED APT .—One foom. al- 
cove with window, Speer oa i big Sng 
cated Back Bay; to suble ug. ist t 
= references poguiecs. Tel. B. B. 55033 or 

anitor, . 45 Peter: t. 
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_MASSACHUSETTS 


epee bon thy and Qualities. 
«EF. By SILVERWOOD’S | 

‘Hart Schaftnge & Marx Clothes 
: PINE AVENUS 


“gases & THOMPSON 
tors of Spauidiigs CANDIES 


SODAS 


WALTER F. ROBBINS co. 


JEWELERS - 
| eae Ave. Long Beach. _ Calif. 


QUALITY BOOT § SHOP 


“a * “GROU een Agente tor SOR 
DEPENDABLE USED CARS 

. Ccoan & Ameri 
wa SicKson, Sitter. 


- .. JOHN H. HOOD 


foe meet Oe OA 


Pine Ave. at i, Arshavin : 
LONG BEACH, CAL. 


sis maximum of Quality; the utmost 
- in Service; and top Values always. 


CARSON'S 


58. 


i > a ~ ABRAMS, Fine Taiiesine 


Clothes of Qhality 
at Reasonable Prices 


16-116 Pine Ave. — 33 Pine Ave, 
MEYER MILLINERY 


812 Pine Avetiue 


| a CUE (War thoes. 


BURKE’S WALK-OVER STORE 


“68RD sT., Y. 


hare cool Seshiae apartment with business woman ; __ 


or le. Telephone Wadsworth 0120: by 60 q 


239 PINE AVENUE 


JOHNSON | & KENDALL 


| Septet $160,000. Surplus and. 


| MERCHANTS sae BANK 
earned 


‘Ingerso gersoll. Candy Co. 


(EIN canny 
Morgan’ S Cafeteria | 


PRINTING | | ; 


FRYE & SMITH 


850 34 Street 
SO. CALIFORS LA - MUSIC CO, 


EVERYTHING "IN MUSIC 


THEARLE MUSIC CO. 


640-644 Broadway 
FLOWE FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
M A. M. RAINFORD 

1115 Fourth Street 


NEW CHINA CAFE 
N AND ORIENTAL, 1 DISHES 


AMER 
Open 1] A. | 


to 12 P 1172 Fourth St. 


A Store for Women 


ktiown in San Diego for the dependably gees 
~~ a, Ey L eee, the excellence 
—WOMEN’S SUITS 
—DRESSES . 
—UNDERWEAR ~—CORSETS 
—HOSIERY -—GLOVES —NOTIONS 
-—DRESS AND WASH GOODS 
—-SILKS —LINENS 


—COATS 


—LACES |~_ 


LENOX CAFETERIA 
? 1058 Fifth ‘St. | 


| * BOSTON—Continuea 


ROOFING - 


SEVENTY-SEVEN 

YEARS OF 
. : EXPERIEN CE 
in viawwtile and repairing of all 
kinds of leaky roofs. Only first 
class work done and ‘charges as 
reasonable as. consistent with the 
best of worknianship. 


Caretul estimates. and expert: adrvi 
gladly given. i 2s 


E: B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


46 Pitts St. BOSTON 1 MA 
* Tel. Hayk’t 87 oo » ead 


Smith & McCance 


# PARE sT.. poston 


Old BOOKS _ New 


Foreign and Domestic Periodicals. 


Asy Magazine or Book -no matter where pub 
lished—can be had of us. 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 


BOOKBINDING 
WM. S. LOCKE 


10 | WARREN ¥ PTRSET, » NORTH, BOSTON 


habeas ENGRAVING Cc 
Designers. a te Aas Wood 


Egg 1 ih. Westen: Nine 


1 
Tel. Back Bay 2200 — 1890 


COLLECTIONS 


AND 


DELIVERIES 


. ALL PARTS OF 
GREATER BOSTON 


Phone Roxbury 283 ~ 
98 Lenox St. Bosten 18 
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NEW YORK 
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LAR ROCKAWAY 
COURTESY FOR ALL. 


ae “p REGARD FOR THE WANTS OF 
CUSTOMER IS THE RULE HERB. 


‘Bank of the Marhattan Company 


correctéd all the printed copies with 
his own hand, and the preface con- 
.| véys a clear expreésion of his aims 


e€ York C Science Monitor, - 21 
treet, New ork City. 

FENWAY Section, Boston—Furn eae 
suite. attractive, clean, comfortable. Ales = 
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Victrolas 
Wwodaks 


SILES mess GooDs 
134-186 West Broadway 


$a , ; ’ ~ 
Ri prices, entered | hand ¢. 
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Thus it was that prohibition last year 
ave the organ builders all they could 
to fill their orders, while many 
of other lines were operat- 

g with fewer than half their 


products the country—but not in the organ fac- 


So same may be said to an extent 
ot ts oto manu 


og * oF 


number of people who before prohibi- 


on tion days passed their spare time in 


saloons and similar establishments. 
Intoxicants in varied afd most vil- 
lainous forms can still be found by 
j}those who are willing to take the 
chances and make the necessary ef- 
forts to obtain them, but many of the 
|| former indulgers are turning: their at- 
tention to other means of enjoyment. 
A great stream of money that pre- 
viously flowed over the saloon bars 
now goes into more worthy coffers, 
and apparently the organ renere are 
| getting their share.” 


WINTER SHOE PRICES 
MAY BE LOWERED 


Becta! to The Christian Science Monitor 
» from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—‘“There is 
no prospect of an increase of prices 
for shoes at retail for the fall trade, 
over those ng during the win- 
er and spring,” said Emil N. Strass- 
burger, chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee of the Shoe Manyfacturers 
Board of Trade of New York, which 
is now holding its summer meeting 
and display of fall styles here, to a 
representative of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. “If there is any change 
{it will be @ lowering of prices, as the 
dealers are now thoroughly convinced 
that the ppblic will not buy high 
priced shoes. 

“Examination of the styles on exhi- 
bition here shows a general tendency 
toward a somewhat shorter vamp than 
ever before, with an inclination 
toward straps, especially in the lighter 
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fat 


and hopes for English music. 


At the annual meeting of the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Society a report 


|was presented that showed a substan- 
* tial balance on the right side. 


This 
sort of thing, rare as it is in other 
places, fs no matter of surprise to the 
proprietors of the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Society, for it is almost an 
annually recurring, event, and sur- 
‘prise is only expressed when there is 

loss t6 report. Livérpool people 

noto"altogether flatter themselves 

t theif city is more musical than 
some of their rival cities, but they can 
and do take pride in the fact that the 
public spirit of their fellow-townsmen 
of 70 years ago took steps to estab- 
lish the Philharmonic concerts on a 
sound financial basis. Some trifling 
criticism of the committee’s manage- 
ment was -voiced, and the usual plea 
was made for more of the classics 


and less ultra-modern music, yet: in| 


the opinion of many, the programs of 
last season were a mode] to the or- 
chestral societies of the north of Eng- 
land, containing as they did one clas- 
sical piece of major rank, one choral 
piece new or old, and ore modern or- 
chestral novelty. 


Paolo Gallico’s New Oratorio 


Special to The Christian Science Mcnitor 
from its Easterhi News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—It is said 
that Artur Bodanzky and the Society 
of the Friends of Music will give New 
¥ork a hearing of the new oratorio, 
“The Apocalypse,” in the autumn. This 
work by Paolo Gallico won the $5000 
prize offered by the National Feder- 
aton of Musical Clubs, and was given. 
its first presentation in the gymnasium 
of Augustana College,’ Rock Island, 
June 7. The libretto is in a prologue 
and three parts: Prologue—Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast; Part I—Armageddon; 
Part II--Babylon;' Part IlI—The Mil- 
lennium. 

Mrs. MacArthur, one of the libret- 
tists, in an address during the conven- 
tion of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs is quoted as saying that 
the purpose of the work was to “focus 
attention upon the subtle forces that 
have -been destructive from the be- 
ginning of time and to arouse in the 
hearts of-men the hope of the Millen- 
nium as set forth in the Apocalypse.” 

The prologue shows the Empire of 
Belshazzar at the height of its ,mate- 
rialism. The number ends with the 
“Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin”’ in- 
scription and the downfall of all that 
had seemed glory. 

Part I deals with what war has Been 
since the time of Cain. Part II per- 
sonifies Babylon as woman, who, hav- 
ing won material power over man 

sense must lose that do- 
minion. Part III opens with “And I 
saw a new heaven and a new earth” 
and closes in an apotheosis; “A pure 
river of water of life, clear as crystal 
proceeding from the throne of God.” 

All the text employed in the third 
part is from the Book of Revelation. 

the other portions of the work some 

the text is from the Bible and some 

rs) Of thé original Mrs. 
MacArthur ig again quoted as saying 
at the convention, “It came so easily 
that whole pages Were penned in an 
and. never corrected.” if this is 
it. may -offer the reason why a 
vere ticiam is given to the orig- 
tlhe, . holler for cma mons fhaiengpag 
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at will but are in no way disturbing 


singly or én suite. MRS. STEWART. Cople 
M. A-3, The Christian Science Monitor,, 


“STORES AND OFFICES TO LET 


OFFICE FOR RENT mornings and evenings; 
farnished. Room 703, 81 E. Madison St., Chi- 


eee. Tel. Randolph 3011. 


= 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


 ‘ WANTED—A few boarders on small noes “te 
southern N. H.; only those looking for rest and 
ulet need apply; aduite only. BESSIE P. 
ND FLANDERS, orth Wearte, N. H. 
MUSE pOTON AVE., 211, Suite 
Bostén—¥ For reat, furnished 


—- ed 


es 


5 FOR HIRE 


NEW Hudson Limousine to rent by the trip. 
month: care fur. for all occasions; 
vatimates given; owners accom. with drivers. A. 
SAWYER, Westland Ave. Garage, Boston; 
tel. 8862 Back Bay, or 5155-W_ Copley. 
PIERCE. ARROW limousine and touring cars, 
kept u es as private cars; would rent for 
th. week, day or hour. 
5 
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Boston. 


Address | - 


HEWITT’S BOOKSTORE 


Stamhanety. Engravi Office Supplies 
117 PINE VENUE , 


LOS ANGELES 
KODAKS 
And Everything That Goes With Them 
EARL V. LEWIS 


226 West Fourth 308 West Seventh 


WEA Werstees 
612 SOUTH BROADWAY AND 


850 SOUTH SPRING COR 4TH ST. 


GENERAL AUCTIONEER 


COL. C. F. CALHOUN 
1911 So. Burlington Ave,—21940 


~ Furniture Building — Repairing 
Refinishing and oP noistering 


ARTHU KINS., Charleagate Hotel, 
Tel. Back Bay 237 ee 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE | SERVICES _ 


etn 


THE FIRST CHURCH ‘OF CHRIST. SCIEN- 
TIST. -The Mother Church; Falmouth. Norway | 
and St. Paul Sts.. Boston, Mass. Sunday service | 
at 10:45 2. m. Bubject for The Mother Church | 
and all its branch organizations: ‘‘Sacrament.'’ 
Sunday School in The Mother Church at 10:45. 
Testimopiat -meeting every Wednesday ea 

7: 


CALIFORNIA 


HOLLYWOOD 


“TIOLLYWOOD BR Scone 
“Sais 


Sz OF LOS SECTOR TAN 
HOLLYWOOD 3D BLVD. aad CAHUENGS! AVE. 
G. G. Greenwood, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 
HOLLYWOOD PRESSING | CLUB 

Perfect French Dry Cleane 


1508 Cahuenga St.—57434—Holly. 2086 


Hollywood. Beot Shop 
6687 Hollywood Blvd. 577101 
Fine Footwear—Hosiery 
Modern Slice Repsiring—Our boy will cal 


Among the Best in the West 
HOLLYWOOD 
CITY DYE WORKS 


6420 Hollywood Boulevard 
M. R. AUSTIN, Owner 
PEARCE’S FORD REPAIR SHOF 
6230 Gante Monica Biyd., 686 
ee Hardware Co., Inc. 
‘@414 Hollywood Bird. 
Schacie?s ” Battery and Ignition Shop 
0006 Hollywood Bivd. Holly 3636. 


to bind together the four parts of the 
oratorio, each part being practically 
complete in itself, although it is said 
that certain themes are carried, not 
too obtrusively, from one part to the 
others. This assists in giving to the 
score a marked unity in spite of the 
separate completeness of each num- 
ber. “ 

There are two orchestral episodes, a 
bacchanal and a triumphal march. 
They are not show pieces, but are 
written to ‘heighten the general effect. 
It is said that the vocal treatment 
suggests the schoo) of Wagner, yet the 
music, though not Italiante, is frankly 
melodious. Dissonagcés are employed 


ia 
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to ears accustomed to the great Rich- 
ard. 


General opinion seems to agree that 
the Alleluia chorus in’ the Millennium 
is worthy tp rank with the ‘many grand 
ones already accepted 


UNION MAN’ BARRED FROM RUSSIA 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its: Eastern News Office 


2414 £ So. Vermont —__ Phone West 2452 
During on” CLEAN-UP and PAINT-UP SEASON 
Visit 928 South Main Street 
tHE PAINT STORE OF 
|The PATTON. PAINT COMPANY 
ARNOLD ROSS 


eile Leather Goods and Specialties 


‘West Fifth Street 
BOOS Bo 
CAPETER “se 


436-42 So Hill St 21 ae Fifth St 
646 So Broadwey 28 So Broadwey 


~~ « 


— 
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Cabinet Work 
PAUL V. STRUBLE 


“CROWN LAUNDRY _ 
AND CLEANING CO. 


Best in Quality and Service 
Hine Finished and 7 bh Dry Laundry 


Dry Cleanin Pressin 
ith 94523008 i 


Telephones: Sou 0 
FOR SALFE—RBy owner, a few fine oil paint- 
ings, originals—by well known Bohemian artist. 

My erates prices. J. R. ZENISEK, 518 
3 3t 
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PASADENA — 


BABB PLL FILL LLOFLOLFIOFOFIOLIOLIOFOOOPI 


Welle OheeStoes 


BASSETT’S WALE-OVER STORRS 
26 BAST COLORADO STREET 


af, | 


— PAS IADEWVA, GAL 
DRY GOODS 
Women’s and Children’s Apparel. 


Featuring style and quality 
combined with individual service. 


Your ultimate shopping place 
in Pasadena. 
An accommodating store. 


Leonard Cleanable Refrigerators. 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets. Acorn Ranges. 


6 
VEFURNITURE CO 


~~ ""NOLD FURNITURE CO.. INC. 
Fair Oakes 1181 
_ _@ TO 71 NORTH. PAIR OA OAKS AVENUB 


PICTURE FRAMING 
ae STATIONERY 
' AND BOOKS 
Vis Sp} 190. East Colorado Street. 
© PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


PASADENA STATIONERY 


& PRINTING CO. 
‘Colorado Street Phone Col. 1086 


invitations “tnd Announcements 
Engraved or Printed 


te Printing—Die Stamping 


| 47 


NEW YORK, New York—Cabie mes- 
sages received by the White Star Line 
say that William H.: Johnson, presi- 


The Banking Institutions for you to 
be in; touch with in PASADENA, 
CALIFORNIA, are the : 


Union National 


Union \Trustand Savings 


HOME FURNISHERS 
‘and DECORATORS 


Bicycles 
DUNLAP tons co 


GOODS CO. 


HAMIIETON’S | 
Grocers — Sixthand C | 


Boldrick Shoe Co. 


Lewis Shoe Co. 


GREENBERG 
‘1940 "Cormega Ai "ae * Seated ong "Rock. 


MICHAEL SCHOENIG’ 


CUSTOM TAILOR 
PRESSING AND DRY CLEANING 
Broadway and Clark Ave. Tel. Far Rock. 773 


FOR FRESH FLOWERS 
. -BERGMAN 
CENTRAL AVE. . Tel. Far Rock. 64% 


The Geo. Adams Lumber Co. 


MILL 4VORK AND BUILDING MATERIAL 
Remsen Ave. Tel. _Far _Rockaway 274 


737 


| S. W. Corner 5th and C Streets 


SAN PEDRO 


ABRAMS, Fine Tailoring 
119 Sixth St.. San Pedro 


2. 
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BOSTON 


es 


~I NG. 
Great: Reduction in 
Wardrobe, Dress. 
& Steamer Trunks, | 
Boston Bags, Trav- | 
elling Bags and_/ 
, Suit Cases. 
996 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 


_ Tel. B, B. 1460 _ REPAIRING | 


—COWEN'S WOMEN'S SHOP. ide Mass. Ave. 
Boston—-Waists, Kayser silk underwear, hostexy, 
gloves, kimonos. purses and Ivy ‘corsets. 


THE EARLE HAT 


for 


Women and Girls 


(201 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 


MRS. J. B. MORRILL 
Corset Maker 


29 Temple Place. Roston, Mass. 


E. F. CALDWELL 


61 MERRIMAC &ST., Boston; established 1885: 
tel. Haymarket 8007 -s008: save mone r 


ta 


AP 


imsure all geods Snile 


PAINTS 


JUNGMAN SIGNS 
1328 MOTT AVENUB Tel. 2000 Far Rock. 
TRUNKS STOVES 
Mulry Hardware Co. 
300 CENTRAL AVE. 
HOUSE .FURNISHINGS 


Telephones F. BR. 414-415 
CUTLERY 


A. H. BROWER 
STORE OF _THE ROCKAWAYTS 


Tel, 845 Far Rock. 
GOOD 
CLEAN 


C. & H. T. WHITSON, Ine. 


287 Central Ave. Tel. Far Rock, 28 


20th CENTURY:GROCER 


H. BERKOWITZ 
FRUITS and VEGETABLES 
Central Ave. _ Tel.: Far Rock 1300- 1303 


Beermann’s Market, Inc. 


High Grade Meats, Poultry and Provisions - 
1982 Cornaga Ave., Bet. Central and Broadway 
~Tel. Far Rockaway 


BROWER 


THE JEWELER 
Merchandise and Repairs That Are Right 
Opposite Columbia Theatre. Tel. Far Rock. 9230 


WATKIN W. JONES, Inc. 
Real Estate and Insurance Agency 
1919 Mott Avenue Tel. Far Rock. 17 


Nebenzalls 


Far. Rockaway. eit 


THR SHOE 
_ 24 Central Ave 


a 


WILLIAM R. HAND DCO., Inc’ 


44 Lagrange 
Straw and Panama yng bienched and re 
trimmed. Men's soft, stiff, silk and opera hate 
cleaned and repaired. Women's Hats cleaned and 
. bindings put r* while you Lary 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 
Rug and Garment Cleansers 
Specialists on Oriental tage 


Retadtioned 1K — - rel Rox Ror. 107) 


LEWANDOS 
284 Boylston Street 
17 Temple Place 
248 Huntington Avenue 
79 Summer Street 
29 State Street. 


Telephone Back Bay 3000 
Shops in all the large cities of the East 
Summer Routes North and Geuth Shores 
“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOoS" 
BRUSHES, BUSTERS AND 3a) 


2 SUPPLI 
and Public 


B i 
fer Hotels, Clubs 


G. H. 
265 Purchase St.. eer Federal Bt. 3 


ALICE DUFRESNE _ 
STATIONERY IFTS 
1046 Central Avenue, Far Rockaway | _ 


D. NACHT 


UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR 
Central Ave. Phone: Far Rockaway 3054 


NEW YORK CITY 


Restaurant 


oe Olde English 14 East 44th Street 


Luncheon—Special Afternoon Servite 

Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day_ 

MARIE ANTOINETTE 
~ Luncheon Dinner 


Hot Waffles served in the afternoon 
128 West 72 St., New York Phone Col,» 9486 


TEXAS 


SAN ANTONIO 


VLLI7 
Tae Or al iaeeey 
THE VO G U EB 


-, WOMEN’S WEAR 


= s B. Houston Street, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Kapp A. J. Walser a. B. Leckhart 


. HOUSEHOL D FURNITURE CO. 


Cor. W. & St. Mary Sts.; San Antenio 
Tex.. Old Prose Crockett ae 
COME AND TRADE WiTH 
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sstival march; two quar- 
wad other chamber music; a 
a, “In Musical Praise”; seven 


me”, for grand or- 
tor "ss eee 1 : 0 j , April 12 
a art list of my work 
. sine Aad commented Mr. 
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in 
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Pie 


le in every state of the : 

listen to and appre- 

in art,” Mr. Hadley said. 

self in emphatic ap- 

val of part women are ing 

building up music by and for Amer- 

* great country owes much 

vyho in the National Feédera- 

yn of Musical Clubs, are giving their 

time and their energy to the promulga- 

‘| tion of the best throughout the United 
States,” he said. . 

In reply to a question if the sym- 

phonic poem “The Ocean” is the only 

completed offering Mr. Hadley now has 


Hie 


: 


5 


“The oratorio was or- 
dered by one of the great festival as- 
»sociations and I think I ought to leave 
it for them: to announce. it, them- 
selves,” he said. 


by the three; The interviewer then asked Mr. 

% of by e inte wer t as r 
of “Othello.” 

>», buoyant, return-/| musical forms. 


Hadley if opera afforded hjm the mode 
of expression he liked best of all 
“Are you first of all 
an opératic-composer?”’ 
“No, no! I’m not!” came the quick 
ply. “I- am anxious to ‘write an, 
of universal popular appeal. I 
am ‘always on the lookout for a text 
that vibrates with such dramatic sit- 
uations as “Tosca,’ ‘Bohéme,’ or ‘But- 
terfiy’ contain. An opera is so color- 
ful, I like to write its music. How- 
ever, its music is not and cannot be 
music in its purest form. By its 
union with sister arts the opera does 
lend inspiration to a composer, but 
symphonic music is the purest of all. 
It is like visualizing the purest kind 
of plastic art, a. Roman column, the 
simplest, the loveliest thing. So, sym- 


cee phonic music naturally appeals to me 


“I presume that after your month 
of conducting the um concerts 
you will: run down to your summer 
place for a well-deserved respite?” 
| - Again Mr. Hadley laughed, “Oh, no! 

I’m going down there to work. I write 
all the time. Some of my friends tell 
me that I write altogether too much. 
I confess Jots of it goes into the waste 
basket, but, I feel that it is onl, in 
writing constantly that a man.can per- 
fect his technique, and so I write. At 
that, look at the works left by Mozart 
and Mendelssohn. They wrote more 
than any of us in the same amount of 
time.” . 

One takes away with him a vigorous 
impression of Henry K. Hadley, that 
he is ever sending out ideas, ever re- 
storing power and yet the composer- 
conductor never gives the slightest 
sign of the fantastic restlessness asso- 
ciated in the thoughts of many as the 
characteristic stamp set upon musi- 
cians, especially the creative ones. 
Loath to speak of himself and his tri- 
umphs, Mr. Hadley would forget self, 
when, during thé interview, the work 
was mentioned. It did not matter 
whether the work was opera, sym- 
phony,. or conducting, to each and 
every form of music he gave enthusi- 
asm, showing clearly the reason for 
his present success and giving prom- 
ise for greater and greater successes, 
for Mr. Hadley loves his work and 
works lovingly. 


ARTHUR BLISS’ 
NEW CONCERTO 


By The Christian Science, Monitor special 
music correspondent 
' LONDON, England—A concert was 
given by Myra Hess, Steuart Wilson, 
and Arthur Bliss at Wigmore Hall on 
June 11, with a specially selected or- 
chestra led by Charles Woodhouse. A 
suite of act tunes and dances taken 
from Purcell’s operas made an ad- 
mirable introduction to the mingled 


They were “Almeria” and “Triana” 
from’ Book II of “Iberia” by Albeniz. 

The concert then passed to its main 
first performance of Arthur 
concerto for pianoforte 
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: ‘celet Sod | oming -howors 
uth, | throughout a crowded: week of ‘serv- 
ie | ices,. Not always the seat of a bishop- 


whole 
again. ee 

The concert included two short 
pieces for string orchestra by Scar- 
latti-Tommasine and Goc and 


minor fer pianoforte and strings, 
rendered in a most exhilarating man- 
ner. a j / 


NEW. QUINTET BY: 
GABRIEL FAURE 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

PARIS, France—Among the notable 
productions of the ending musical 
season in Paris is a new quintet by 
Gabriel Fauré. | 

The quintet is highly praised and 
commands respect. It may be de- 
scribed as characterized by tranquillity 
tinged with melancholy—a sweet and 
graceful melancholy. The melodic ex- 
pression of Mr. Fauré is full ‘of 
subtlety and shuns the obvious as it 
shuns the bizarre. It flows naturally 
along with radiant serenity. There,is 
nothing that is tormented, nothing that 
strives for violent effect. It would be 
impertinent today to praise the tech- 
nical perfection of the great French 
musician who successfully combines 
modern tendencies with the. solidity 
and the elegance of classic music. He 
is supple and suave; he is grave and 
gracious. The work has been- very 
well received. 

Walter Rummel has been giving a 
serieg of recitals in the Salle des Agri- 
culteurs. As pianist he has a breadth 
of style that is admirable, and although 
one sometimes feels that his imagina- 
tion makes him inclined to take liber- 
ties, he is undoubtedly one of the best 
of the younger pianigts who are heard 
from time to time in Paris. In Wag- 
ner particularly .does he display 
much emotion and power, though his 
energy is sometimes excessive, and as 
an interpreter of Chopin he is warm 
and rich afd colorful. In his render- 
ing of Liszt’s sonata he displayed .ex- 
quisite artistry. He developed the 
themes with admirable balance and 
worked up to the climax with rare un- 
derstanding. In sOme respects, per- 
haps, Mr. Rummel is the most poetic 
of pianists and may always be trusted 
to bring out the lyricism of his favor- 
ite composers. Sometimes, certainly, 
his interpretation is unusual, but Mr. 
Rummel’s ardor is more than suffi- 
cient compensation for the occasional 
surprises. 

Another musician who has been 
heard severzl times recently is Mr. 
Hubermann, who has won a great 
place in the estimation of the Paris 
public for his playing of the violin. 
He possesses a real mastery of his 
instrument, He is both strong and 
delicate, and his execution is correct 
and easy. Special note should be made 
of his rendering of a new composition 
that has not as yet been heard often. 
It is by Fernand Le Borne. “Le Poéme 
Légendaire” is a sort of symphony 
with a spécial réle allotted to the 
violin. The sonorous orchestration 
responds to the fantastic theme of the 
violin, a beginning which slowly 
works up to an allegro movement 
more and. more rapid. 

Edward ‘Risler in his last three re- 
citals composed his program of 
modern French music, and an excel- 
lent idea of the diversity and the qual- 
ity of the principal older modern men 
—for the newer school was hardly 
represented—was given. There was 
the solemnity of César Franck, the 
picturesqueness of Chabrier, the mel- 
odic inventiveness of Dukas, all exem-. 
plified in ¢he same evening by a 
pianist who must certainly be ranked 
among the best rounded musiciahs 
now before the French public. 

He seems to interpret the spirit of 
each musician equally well. At a 
subsequent recital he played a num- 
ber of Fauré’s nocturnes and bar- 
carolles, and one was again impressed 
with the resources and the purity, the 
competence and grace, of Fauré, 
daintiness of Maurice Ravel and the 
pictorial descriptiveness of Reynaldo 
Hahn were also shown. Mr. Risler 
appeared, as it were, to intensify the 
distinctive spirit of each of these musi- 
cians. The fantaisie of Edmund 
Laurens, his extraordinary impres- 
sionism, were revealed in a series of 
pieces entitled “Risleriana,” dedicated 
to the pianist. The names of these 
pieces are in themselves, as the French 


jended with Bach's 


‘gay, a program: “Siren dreams, rocked 


by the waves shining under moon 
rays,” “Gnomes writhe, and, croaking, 
make grimaces,” “It is sad... the wind 
moans”—these pictorial titles suffi- 
ciently indicate the manner of Mr. 
Laurens, for’ they are an exact de- 
scription of the impression he tries to 


produce. 
Vincent d’I also figured in these 
concerts. His Op. 63 is a per- 


fect example of the developmen? of a 


quality 
raiiroad | melodic style. a4 
When the Puritans had the upper 
. 


has an exc 
institutions can 


The 


tic the present cath 


church of Manchester was | 


made a 


| collegiate church by royal. license: of 
King Henry V, with a warden and 


chapter. of its pwn, after rebuilding 
and consecration in May, 1421, A. D. 
Anniversaries are always a matter 
of interest to those immediately con- 
cerned, but the present celebration 
‘an exceptional significance. Few 
‘look back upon 500 
years of continuous ity, and boast 
of increased usefulness and vitality at 
the close of so long a period. Man- 
chester has. Gevoted itself whole- 
heartedly to the celebration, in which 
archbishops, bishops, deans and fa- 
mous - efs. have contributed of 
their best; especially in the form of 
midday lectures \by historical scholars 
on the rel history and develop- 


‘ment of the successive centuries. 


"The particular department of this 
well-organized celebration which most 
nearly conce musical people is 
that which relates to the progressive 
musical services pertormed during the 
week.. These. services at matins and 
evensong were chosen day by day 
during the week to illustrate the 
church music from the fifteenth to the 
twentieth centuries, with the appro- 
priate idea of passing in review the 
music said and sung in the old church 
since its consecration. 

For practical purposes English 
church music dates from the reforma- 
tion, which may be placed, roughly 
speaking; somewhere about 80 years 
after the collegiation of the church. 
All the music 
this dealt mainly with the Roman 
mass, and though a good deal of it 
Was adopted for use in the reformed 
church, itewas originally set to Latin. 
words and was never as artistically 
satisfactory when forced to conform 
with English idioms and English ac- 
cent as in its own proper setting. 

Happily the reformation: came et a 
time when the art of Europe was at 
the springtide. Music, no less than 
the other fine arts, shared in the great 
movement and entered upon a period 
of wonderful development. Compos- 
ers of church music had hitherto de- 
voted their inventive genius to the 
glorification of mass. In the re- 
formed churches of western Christen- 
dom; the mass having po longer a 
place, their gifts were turned into 
new channels. Music was as neces- 
sary to the services as ever before. 
Public worship from the early Jewish 
days has never been without the ac- 
companiment and inspiration of ele- 
vating music. 

But the music. of the reformed 
ehurches had to take a new direction. 
As a matter of fact it took two. The 
Lutheran church developed the chor- 
ale, out of which grew the. cantata 
and the oratorio, and the Anglican 
church developed the anthem, the 
choral communion, and the morning 
and evening services of canticles and 
respens.;: known as ‘“miatins” and 
“evensong.” * ’ 

In this way English cathedral music 
started and became a school of its 
own. For a long time it was the 
only schoo! of native music, and there 
are not wanting those today who 
maintain that the cathedral music of 
the last 500 years contains all that is 


_most vital and characteristic in the 


development of English music. Whai- 
ever may be true ofthe present day, 
it cannot be doubted that English 
church music has a great past. The 
great medieval. churches, with their 
splendid rituab and rich endowments, 
both demanded and were able to pro- 
vide for a musical service in keeping 
with their size and character. 

The cathedral service, with its 
choral communion and daily anthems, 
has always served as a beacon and 
an incentive to composer and to 
chorister alike. It has always set an 
example of beauty and dignity, to the 
parish churches in the conduct of its 
services and the quality of its music. 
No wonder, then, that composers like 
Tye, Tallis, Byrd and Bull, Orlando 
Gibbons, Humphreys, Blow and Pur- 
cel] in the sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries, answered to the call and 


wrote music for the cathedral service 
which is certainly on a level with, if 
not superior to, any ‘contemporary 
music of the continent. mute 

All these distinguished composers 
were represented by anthem or choral 
service during the week of celebra- 
tions. During the period of five cen- 
turies great changes in the formal and 
exterior part of the composer’s aim 


has been clearly realizable by the least 


instructed listener. .The change from 
melodic writing to harmonic and con- 
trapunta]. has been clearly marked. 
The old modes were entirely governed 
by the melody although they had a 
form of enrichment peculiar to them- 
selves. Later they gave way to the 
better plan of harmonic, chords, made 
possible by the establishment of a fixed 
notation. But even in the music of 


Tallis there. was that element of 


beauty which has preserved his serv- 
ices and responses through all the 
mutations of method which have taken 
place since his day and which are un- 
likely te .be superseded in days to 

. «Barly music of his kind de- 


excellence of the music of Tallis. in 
what is after all the fundamental! 
of a noble cadential and 
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‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
| 4.) from its Hastern News. Office ., 


“NEW YORK, New York—Report has 


‘it that they are coming back, those 


who, before 1914, were every year wel- 
comed guests, and with them will come 
many known only by their European 


had reputations. The season of 1921-22 


inistrumental accompaniments; also 
much of the original beauty of 
English choral style, _ which ..had 
given it equality with that of the 
best foreign schools, was due to purely 
native qualities and had possibly ex- 
Hausted its possibilities. For a brief 
period under the famous Westminster 
organists, Blow and Purcell, the new 
music rivaled the old in both beauty 
and dignity, though their compositions 
were on other lines, and Purcell, at 


-any rate, won his chief laurels out- 


side the field of ‘church music and 
religious art. 

The eighteenth century was repre- 
sented by Boyce, Greene and Travers, 
whose services and anthems, if they 
reveal no very marked signs of de- 
cline, at any rate show no great orig- 
inality of treatment or development 
of design. They in their turn were 
succeeded by inferior men, and a pe- 
riod of Anglican musical lethargy set 
in which was only an expression of 
the general depression of the national 
thought. . The works of these mien 
were hardly worthy of inclusion in the 
Manchester commemoration. 

With the opening of the nineteenth 
century came a burst of new energy 
in church music, the Wesleys, father 
and son, Goss, Turle, Walmisley and 
many others gave a fresh impetus to 
religious composition. A’ period of 
much-needed rejuvenation arrived, 
which was later strengthened and re- 
enforced by Dykes and Stainer and 
Sullivan and Barnby. 

The representatives of the twentieth 
century music were Stanford and Par- 
vy, the former by the “Service in A” 
and the latter by the anthem “Hear 
My Words.” On the final day, a serv- 
ice composed by Mr. Sydney Nichol-, 
son, the former organist of the cathe- 
dral, now transferred to Westminster, 
brought the anniversary celebration to 
a successful conclusion. 


Se 


NEW STRAVINSKY 
PIECE IN LONDON 


By The Christian Science Monitor special { 
music correspondent 

LONDON, England—On June 10 in 
the Queens Hall a concert of modern 
Russian music was given as the third 
and final concert of the Russian Fes- 
tival. It proved a memorable affair, 
with. Sergei Koussévitski as conductor, 
Paul Kochanski and Borovski as the 
soloists, and the London Symphony 
Orchestra. With each concert, appre- 
ciation of Koussévitski’s ability has 
grown steadily, so a very large audi- 
ence assembled, and gave him an 
ovation and a laurel wreath. 

The program started with Rach- 
maninoff’s tone-poem Op. 29, a work 
that “stands at fhe outset of Rach- 
maninoff’s latest stage of development 
wherein he once more goes in quest 
of novel paths and fresh means of ex- 
pression.” It is undeniably beautiful, 
but the beauty is that of autumn with 
the melancholy luster of shed leaves. 

Next to it in strong contrast, was 
“The Battle of Kershenez,” the inter- 
lude between scenes 1 and 2 in the 
third act of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
opera “The Legend of the Invisible 
Town Kiteshand the Maiden Fevronia.” 
Here the galloping rhythms, terse and 
powerful themes-and the consummate 
skill with which they are opposed to 
each other, produced an ever-mount- 
ing excitement. When played under 
Koussévitski, the work is irresistible. 

Upon this followed Igor Stravinski’s 
“Symphony for Wind Instruments”; 
understood to be played for the first 
time in England, the sub-title label- 
ing the work as to the memory of 
Claude Debussy. After the perform- 
ance the audience were about evenly 
divided as to whether it was a label 
or a Hbel, homage or hoax’ Cheers 
and hisses mingled, the latter stop- 
ping, however, when it became appar- 
ent. that the composer was ‘present. 
The symphony is in one movement, 
tinted with those ultra-clever sounds 
in which Stravinski has specialized, 
and presenting harmonic adjustments 
which one presumes are his latest 
phase of progress. Stravinski’s meth- 
oda are again being hotly discussed in. 
musical circles and the symphony for 
wind instruments does not lessen the 
torrent of opinions. 

Stravinski has not gone far, enough 


yalong his new paths to admit of final 


appraisal, but at this juncture one is 
justified in thinking he has made some 
valuable discoveries which he is using 
for inferior ends. A master—as in 
the case of Wagner—usually uses his 
own methods better than his dis- 
ciples, but it may yet happen that 
students .of Stravinski whl out-dis- 
tance their teacher. 

Glazounov’s violin concerto, finely 
played by Paul Kochanski, was a wel- 
come feature of the evening. The .con- 
cert concluded.with one of the most 
thrilling performances of Scriabin’s 
“Prometheus” ever given in London. 


The Illinois Chapter of the American 
Guil4° of Organists is seeking’ new 
compositions to be played at two man- 


-uscript concerts to be given in Chi- 


cago in October, Information may be 
had from Rosseten G. Cole, Fine Arts 
Building. Mr. Cole is at present con- 
ducting a summer course at Columbia 


Sollege, New York. 
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will once mofe prove that, at least in 
times. of peace, music knows no lan- 
guage but ite own. 
_ Recently, after many postponements, 
“The Woman Without a Shadow” was 
again heard at the Vienna Staatsoper 


and Richard Strauss had the astiafac— 
e 


tion of being warmly acclaimed as 

composer of that, probably his least 
understood, work. He is to be in 
America next season forthe first time 


in 17 years. That would be a pleasure. : 


Everything he produces, lieder, sym- 
phonies, operas, demands and holds 
the attention. One of the greatest: of 
living composer-conductors, he is des- 
tined to be ranked among the first of 
al] times. 

Presuming that he comes over he 
will be a “gitest-conductor” and it its 
pleasant to announce, in this connec- 
tion, a little of the plans the Phil- 
harmonic and the New York Symphony 
orchestras have for the fall. 

The Philharmonic has completed ar- 
rangements by which Josef Stransky 
becomes conductor and Henry Hadley 
associate conductor. Mr. Stransky 
is in Europe, where he will consult 
with -William Mengelberg, who will 


return from Holland as.a “guest-con- | 


ductor.” Artur Bodansky will also act 
in that capacity. As assisting artists 
it is announced that Fritz Kreisler, 


| Paul Kochanski, Alexander Schmuller, 


Erika Morini, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Harold Bauer, John Powell and Percy 
Grainger have been engaged., A most 
encouraging promise for the financial 
success of its next season is that the 
merging of the National Symphony 
Orchestra with the Philharmonic has 
resulted in an increased application 
for seats. 

Of the six concerts for young peo- 
ple which wiil be given by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra four will 
be conducted by Walter Damrosch. 
The other two will be conducted by 
Albert Coates, the conductor of the 
London Symphony Orchestra. He 
will come as a “guest-conductor” in 
December. The holiday program, 
which will be given December 31, and 
a program announced as “An After- 
noon of Fairy Tales,’ to be given 
February 18, will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Coates. For the concert 
of October 29 Paul Kochanski, the 
‘Polish violinist, will be the soloist. 
Harold Bauer will play December 10 
and Guy Maier will play at the con- 
cert of January 28. On February. 18, 
the “Afternoon of Fairy Tales,” Filor- 
ence Easton of the Metropolitan 
Opera will be the soloist. Upon his 
return ‘from Europe Mr. Damrosch 
will announce what will be given for 
the last concert of the series. Fol- 
lowing his, usual custom this last 
concert.will bring out a novelty for 
his young audience. 

A series of recitals by the French 
tenor, Edmond Clément, is to be man- 
aged by a Canadian agency. When 
your correspondent was pursuing his 
operatic studies in Paris Clément was 
singing the leading réles in such 
operas as “La Vivandiére” and 
“Mireille” at the Opéra Comique. His 
clear, ringing tones and perfect artic- 
ulation brought my attendance at the 
frequent presentations of those operas 
and not the musical values of the 
operas themselves. In Paris he holds 
a high rank. 

_ From Chicago opera New York has 
drafted Titta Ruffo and Amelita Galli- 
Curci. Ruffo, it is announced, will 
sing the King in “Eynani.” The music 
of the réle will in*no wise tax his 
powerful organ but should make the 
scenes with Ernani; Elvira and Silva 
stirring, provided the artists assigned 
to those réles are well cast. In the 


role of Silva the opera calls for a 
of an unusually ring- 
‘Ing voice, both because of the con- 
erted numbers, full of fire, and in or- 
der to sing the “Infelice,” which is 
one of the stat arias for the low 
voice. 

Galli-Curci will bring out “Travi- 
ata” and brer rendition of “Ah, fors’ @ 
lui” should make a new record for 
fecalis and insistent gallery attempt 
to “bis” the. number. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza is offering new 
opportunities tagLucrezia Bori, who is 
to sing in'““The Snow Maiden”: to 
Frances Alda, who is to have “Roi 
d’Ys,” and to Marie Jeritza, who is to 
»sing in “The Dead City.” Marguerite 
Matzenhauer will have another cer- 
tain triumph in “Die Walkiire.” 

Caruso alone is not mentioned as 
being assigned to something new. 
Eyery year, since he has been with 
the Metropolitan, he has come forward 
with @ new réle. It is being won- 


Gores if Mr. Gatti-Casazza is holding 
: 


back: a great surprise with which he 


Sncg provided the sumptuous voiced 


tenor. We refuse to believe, as some 
would wish us to do, that Caruso will 
remain in Italy, where he has now 
gone. It seems that, should the gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan be 
Satisfied to have his chief tenor come 
back only in his old rdéles, Caruso’s 
energetic nature would probably not 
be satisfied. So we feel that, before 
the end of the season, we will un- 
doubtedly hear him in “Andre 
Chenier,” a réle he could not portray 
last winter owing to the sudden cur- 


tailment of his season, and also in 


|; something else which will give him 


new arias upon which he can lavish 
the glories of his rich tones. What 
opera that will be cannot be guessed. 
Mozart’s “Cosi fan Tutte,” one of the 
promised novelties, will not afford him 
an opportunity to find himself. It 
is said, too, that in the other novelty, 
Catalani’s “Loreley,” there is little to 
enthuse him. It would be good to 
hear “Ernani” with Caruso in the title 
role. 

Geraldine Farrar is to bring out “La 
Navarraise.” It isa short opera, its 
story dealing with the times of the 
Carlist uprisings in Spain. As the 
Navarraise Miss Farrar will have a 
réle giving her tremendous scope. 


Leo Slezak, the Tzech tenor, is re- 
ported to be planning to make a con- 
cert tour of the United States this fall, 
and is expecting to give guest per- 
formances in opera. Mattia Battis- 
tini is to come from Italy. He is an 
honored veteran baritone over there, 
but is only known to North America 
by his phonograph records. Judging 
from those heard, especially one from 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” Battistini 
possesses a flexible voice under per- 
fect command; a clear enunciation, a 


velvet-like pianissimo and a keen 
sense of humor. Feodor Chaliapine, it 
is announced, is to arrive in-the United 
States soon. Just what the Russian 
basso is to do or where he is to go has 
not been divulged, but it is supposed 
that his goal will be the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company. 


The Goldman concerts -last week 
opened with a Beethoven program. 
There is urgent need for funds to 
help carry out this most worthy en- 
terprise, and it is hoped that a flood 
of $5 subscriptions will pour in. Mr. 
Goldman’s recent reading of Richard 
Wagner’s “Faust” overture was tell- 
ingly effective. His new compositions 
measyre up well with his now pop- 
ular “Sagamore” march, and he has 
written a number of new ones. The 
attendance is greater than ever be- 
a but nearly all on the free ticket 
side. 


The National Opera and Concert 
House Company, in affiliation with the 
Society of Musical Art Lovers, has ar- 
ranged for meetings, lectures and con- 
certs to be held, free of charge, at the 
‘Hotel Majestic on the evenings of July 
19 and August 2. One of the main 
purposes of the society is to gain pub- 


lic support for grand opera in English. 
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musical merit. 
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phonographs and records are 
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fieewad his shoulders, | 


flower stuck 


courage. 
rly head to the soles of his 
Slender foot he looked 
To all my in- 


: a “answered in purest high- 


with him, a ceremony 
very gracefully with 

" (Then he offered me the 
; with the remark 

@ small, trifling gift, un- 
F high-chier notice. I 


a show of great joy 


reci , though by a turn of 
ey could see acres of sugar- 
. soht he otler side of the 


1 element of embarrass- 
of this charm- 
I could not speak the 
very well at that 
his vague but polite 
1} of my conversation 
| ho : to him. His lan- 
Was so extremely “high- 
I could not understand 
;_ ahpen words in a sen- 


be 
we 
ae en 


m by she hand (that trem- | 


tly in mine, though he walked 
ng g with me) and led him 
, thinking the sight of 

‘s of Vailima might 

I threw open 

. with its pictures 

d floor and glitter of 


“¢ to eer nyt Bae 9 


ern 


little savage géntle- 


im to my room, where I had 
letters to write. He sat 
at my feet very obedi- 


ently while I went on with my work. 
king down a few minutes later I 
Saw that he had fallen asleep, lying 
on a white rug in a childish, graceful 
attitude, and I realized again his wild 
beauty and charm. 
Late in the day, as it began to grow 


| dark, L-asked Pola if he did-not wish: 


te go home. 

“No, Teuila,” be: answered, bravely. 

“But you will be my boy just the 
same,” I explained. “Only you see 
Tumau (his real mother) will be 
lonely at first. So you can sleep at 
the village and come and see me dur- 
ing the day.” 

His eyes lit up with that and the 

first smile of the day overspread his 
face, showing the whitest teeth imag- 
ineble. 
‘It was not long before he was per- 
fectly at home in Vailima. He would. 
arrive in the morning early, attended | 
by a serving-man of his family who 
walked meekly in the young chief's 
footsteps, carrying the usual gift for 
me. Sometimes it was sugarcane, or a 
wreath woven by the village girls, or a 
single fish wrapped in a piece of 
banana-leaf, or a few fresh water 
prawns, or even a bunch of wayside 
flowers; my little son seldom came 
empty-handed. 

It was Pola who really taught me 
the Samoan language. Ordinarily the 
natives cannot simplify their remarks 
for foreigners, but Pola invented a 
sort of Samoan baby-talk for me; 
sometimes, if I could not understand, 
he would shake me with his fierce 
little brown hands, crying “Stupid, 
stupid!” But generally he was ex 
tremely patient, trying a sentence in 
half a dozen different ways, with his 
bright eyes fixed eagerly on my face; 
when the sense of what he said 
dawned upon me and I repeated it to 
prove that I understood, his own coun- 
tenance would light up with an ex- 
pression of absolute pride and triumph. 
“Good!” he would say, approvingly. 
“Great is your high-chief wisdom!” 

Once we spent a happy afternoon 
together in the forest picking up 
queer land shells, bright berries and 
curious flowers, while Pola dug up a 
number of plants by the roots. I 
asked him the next day what he had 
done with the beautiful red flowers. 
His reply was beyond me, so I shook 
my head. He looked at me anxiously 
for a moment with the worried ex- 
pression that so often crossed his face 
in conversation with me, and patting 
the floor scraped up an imaginary 
hole. “They sit down in the dusty,” 
he said in baby Samoan. “Where?” 
I asked. “In front of Tumau.” And 
then I understood that he had 
planted them in the ground before 
his mother’s house. 

Another time he came up all laugh- 
ter and excitement to tell of an ad- 
venture. 

“Your brother,” he said, “the high 
chief Loia, came riding up by the vil- 
lage as I was walking up to Vailima. 


He offered me a ride on his horse and/ 


gave me his chief-hand. I put my foot 
on the stirrup, and just as I jumped 


| the horse shied, and, as I had hold of 


the high-chief Loia, we both fell off 
into the road palasi.” 
“Yes,” I said, “you both fell off. 
That was very funny.”” 
“Palasi!” he reiterated. 
But here I looked doubtful. Pola re- 


‘peated his word seversl times as 


Ore a 
ete an 


Pola questing in each one like an ex- 
citéd little dog, till I found the defini- 
tion of his word, “to fall squash like a 
ripe fruit on\the ground.” 

lasi!’’ he cried, triumphantly, 
when. he saw I understood, making a 
gesture downward with both hands the 
while laughing heartily. “We both fell 
off palasi!”—“Memories of Vailima,” 


Isobel Strong and Lloyd Osbourne. 


‘Portraiture of ‘the 
| Cat 


“It is odd that, so TR the 


*Y | extreme beauty of cats, their elegance 


of motion, the variety and intensity of 
their colour, they should be so little 
painted by considerable artists,” writes 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. “Almost all 
the pictures of cats which I remember 
were. done by inferior mien, often by 
artists of a very low grade indeed. The 
reason for this is probably that al- 
though the.cat is a refined animal, it 
is so wanting in the nobler qualities 


missieux, a typical French country 

of the better sort... . And pres- 
ently M. Pernet himself, a very prince 
among men, came with kind and 
courtly greeting into his dining-room 
which is all decorated with cups and 
medals and hung with plates of his 
famous rosés, his blue apron with its 
pockets full of raffia showing that 
even how he was woking fresh spells 
to add to his triumphs. As we fol- 
jowed him into the gardens outside, the 
matchless color of hundreds of “Lyon 
Rose” greeted us in all directions—the 
color that has been variously de- 
scribed as “shrimp pink and coral red, 
with salmon and chrome yellow shad- 


Photographed for The Christian Science Monitor by permission of the trustees of; the British Museum 


A drawing by Claude Lorrain 


Sandrart makes no mention of the 


length of time during which Claude 
was an inmate of Tassi’s house. Bal- 
dinucci states that he was with him 
till in April 1625 he left Rome, and 
‘commenced a series of 
These lasted over two years, and for 
an account of them we have to trust 
to the Italian writer, as the German 
passes them over in complete silence. 
There are, however, certain details not 
mentioned by Baldinucci, which have 
been introduced by subsequent writ- 
ers. They are included here for what 
they may be worth, but their truth is 
very doubtful. 

Claude’s motive in undertaking the 
journey is not known. Whether it was 
simply the desire of change, or the 
wish to see his relatives and his na- 
tive place again, or the hope of obtain- 


not now be determined. 


of the Peninsula. ... 

In Venice, he is said to have made 
some stay, and to have painted a few 
pictures. They cannot now be traced: 
one of them may perhaps be that en- 
graved in J. B. P. Lebrun’s “Recueil 
de Gravures.” It represents Venice 
and the Lagune, dotted with its nu- 
merous islands, as seen from Mestre, 
where the railway now crosses from 
the mainland on a long row of arches. 

There was much in the city of the 
Doges which would commend itself 
strongly to his imagination. The 
Stately palaces, 


“Still glowing with the richest hues 
of art, 

As though the wealth within them 
had run o’er,” 


the quays and terraces washed by the 
gentle ripples of the waveless sea, the 
harbor busy with groups lading and 
unlading vessels engaged in the com- 
merce of the Republic: all these are 
reflected in the sea-ports, refulgent 
with the sun’s rays, which he repro- 


of his chief claims to fame. 

On leaving Venice, Claude chose to 
prolong his journey to his native coun- 
try by passing through Germany, in- 
stead of taking the direct route 
through the Milanese territories. 
Threading his way across the Tyro- 
lese Alps to Innsbruck, he descended 
into Bavaria. It is interesting to note, 
in contrast to Venice, how foreign to 
the bent of his genius was the wild 
and rugged mountain scenery through 
which he passed in his journey from 
Italy to the valley of the Isar. His 
route lay 
“Mid savage rocks, and seas of snow 

that shine, 
Between interminable tracts of pine.” 


and he must have frequently passed 
the perilous spots where the hardy 
mountaineers 


Boats the chasmy torrent’s foam-lit 


Rocked onthe dizzy larch’s narrow 
tread.” 


The sight of these sterner aspects of 
nature did not strike a responsive 
| chord in his artistic nature. No traces 
of impressions received during his 


—“Claude 
Owen J. 


of his pictures or sketches. 
Gellée. Le Lorrain,” by 


Duliea, eis 


wanderings.’ 


Apennines towards the Adriatic coast | 


duced often, and which constitute one 


Tyrolese.journey can be found in any. 


'Claude’s Wanderings | 


ing more profitable employment, can-| 
On quitting | standing and sympathy for cats, and 


Rome, his steps led him across the’! then he must devote his lifetime to 


as to fail in winning the serious sym- 


pathies of noble and generous-hearted | 


men.” .The reason for this is probably 
nothing of the sort. To begin with it 
may be stated categorically that artists 
as a class, and painters in particular, 
are seldom “noble and = generous- 
hearted men.” Then, although so wetl- 
known an anima! painter as Rosa 
Bonheur seldom painted the cat, pre- 
ferring to dally with his less subtle 
brother, the lion, and Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, after two youthful attempts, 
sought easier subjects, nevertheless I 
can scarcely recall the name of a 
single artist of note who has not at 
one time or other made an effort to 
draw a cat, and almost all of. them 
have failed. The simple fact of the 
matter is that under any ordinary cir- 
cumstances the animal is too difficult 
to paint. The artist, indeed, who 
would succeed at feline portraiture, 
must first of all have a certain under- | 


their study. 

Nevertheless one meets with the cat 
in nearly all forms of art from the 
time of the early Egyptians down to 
the present day. Curiously enough she 
is not a conspicuous figure in Roman 
or Greek art but perhaps her absence 
may be accounted for on the same 
ground as that on which Mrs. Emily 
James Putnam accounts for the dis- 
appearance of the Athenian lady. At 
any rate there are comparatively few 
examples of art dealing with cats in 
the Greek and Roman collections. The 
two notable exceptions are a Grecian 
urn of the best period and a bas-relief 
in the Capitoline Museum on which a 
young woman is represented who tries 
to teach her cat to dance while she 
plays the lyre, the cat naturally pre- 
ferring to snap at a duck.—Carl Van 
Vechten in “The Tiger in the House.” 


A Visit to a Great 
Rose-Grower 


It was an interesting hour that we 
spent wandering through the nurs- 
eries among thousands of glorious 
roses—some of which I hardly recog- 
nised at first, so vivid were their colors 


in their own home compared with ' 


those I had left under the sunless 
skies in England of this summer—and 
discussing their merits and their idio- 
Syncrasies with M. Bernaix, while he 
filled our hands to overflowing with 
their exquisite blossoms. And as we 
bade him farewell among his roses he 
urged me to go the next day, with 
Mademoiselle for our guide,:to see the 
world-famous nurseries of Pernet- 
Ducher, the home of “Soleil d’Or” and 
“Lyon Rose” and all the countless 
wonders that have been raised at 
Vennissieux, 

Happy it was for us that charming 
Mademoiselle was willing to conduct 
us; for most surely we should never 
have found our way alone to that dis- 


tant shrine. An electric tram from the| 


Place Bellecour carried us swiftly 
miles and miles south-eastwards, 
along a broad high-road out into the 
country, past vineyards where ripening 
grapes hung on trellised vines, and 
through wide open fields where “la 
récolte des pommes de terre” in full 
swing reminded one vividly of poor 
Bastien Lepage’s famous picture. It 
landed us. after an hour in the fiy- 
bepested, dusty little square of Ven- 


! ing,” “salmon-pink, suffused yel- 
low.” But even this, perhaps the 
| Sreatest of all known roses, was for- 
gotten for the moment in the startling 
' vision of a sheet of purest yellow close 
‘before me. Here was the exact color 
of “Persian Yellow” seen in a great 
hybrid-tea rose, a yellow holding its 
|Own even in the burning rays of the 


August sun. ' 
“Marvel of all marvels! what have 
you here, Monsieur?” I cried in 
,AaMazement. “Voici la rose jaune que 
nous attendons depuis vingt ans!” 
“C’est vrai,” was the proud quiet an- 
Sswer. “Rayon d'or is without doubt 
the best yellow rose in existence.” 
This remarkable rose, the result of 
patient years of hybridisation, is one 


or 


jot the same family which M. Pernet 


created—the Pernetiana roses—a 
‘cross between the humble little favor- 
ite of every cottage garden in Hamp- 
shire, the double “Persian Yellow 
| Briar” and a hybrid-tea, of which 
“Soleil d’Or” was the first and “Lyon 
| Rose” up till now the most famous 
offspring. There were other seedlings 
of the same family: “Viscountess En- 
field,” rather lighter in color than 
“Lyon Rose,” and a beautiful 
named yellow seedling. There were 
also other hybrid-tea seedlings of 
great beauty—one among them some- 
thing like “Marquise de Sinéty”—but 
M. Pernet considered it a decidedly 
better rose; and this great wizard in 
horticulture certainly ought to know 
if any one does which is the best of 
his two enchanting productions.— 
“In the Rh6éne Country,” by Rose 
Kingsley. 


Summersand Summers 
Have Come 


[Tantromer Revisited] 


Summers and summers have come, 
and gone with the flight of the 
swallow; 

Sunshine and thunder have been, 
storm and winter and frost; 


Here, where the road has climbed 
from the inland valleys and wood- 
lands 

Dips from the hilltops down, straight 
to the base of the hilis,— 

Here, from my vantage ground, I can 
see the scattering houses, 

Stained with time, set warm in 
orchards and meadows and wheat 

Dotting the broad, bright slopes out- 
épread to southward and eastward, 

Windswept all day long, blown by the 
south-east wind. 

Skirting the sun-bright uplands 
stretches a riband of meadow, 
Shorn ofthe labouring grass, bul- 

warked well from the sea, 

Fenced on its seaward border with 
long clay dikes from the turbid 

Surge’ and flow of the tides vexing the 
Westmoreland shores. 

Yonder, towards the left, lie broad the 
Westmoreland marshes,— 

Miles on miles they extend, level] and 
grassy, and dim, 

Clear from the long red sweep of flats 
to the sky in the distance, 

Save for the outlying heights, green- 
rampired Cumberland Point; 
Miles on miles outrolled, and the river- 

channels divide them,— 

Miles on miles of green, barred by the 
hurtling gusts. 


—Charles G. D, Roberts. 
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‘ter man.” 
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-has a basis in truth and less of evil 
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Cortversation 

Written for The Christian Science Monitor 

‘HEN Paul wrote to the Philip- 

pians, “For our conversation is 
in heaven,” hé probably used the word 
which: has here been translated con- 
versation in its broader sense,. but 
undoubtedly he also sought to convey 
the fact that the daily intercourse 
and exchange of thoughts and ideas 
between himse!f and his fellow work- 
érs was of a constructive and uplift- 
ing nature, and thereby he presented 
a most desirable standard, for con- 
versation, even taking the word in its 
narrower meaning, is certainly one of 
the things much in need of redemp- 
tion. 

There never was anyone who spoke 
in a more moderate and temperate 
manner than Jesus the Christ. In- 
deed, he said’to his disciples on one 
occasion, “But let your communica- 
tion be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for what- 
soever is more than these cometh of 
evil.” In that same marvelous dis- 
course, the Sermon on the Mount, 
there is not one overemphasized 
word, and yet with what directness 
every sentence finds its mark. One | 


and embraces the opportunity to make 
. conversation indeed a benediction, 

good saying, which will bring help 
‘als true comfort to those who bear 
him. ‘We do not always realize that - 
the very tone of the voice may be elo- 
quently expressive of a belief in evil 
or of a steadfast faith in God, and 
that a simple remark spoken by 
ofieé who knows beyond ‘the perad- 
venture of a doubt that to divine Love 
aJone belongs all power will carry a 
healing message to the receptive 
heart. Surely the Psglmist recognized 
this when he wrote, “Set a watch, O 
Lord, before my mouth; keep the door 
of my lips.” 

To let one’s conversation be in 
heaven, therefore, is to allow one’s 
whole habit of life, and this certainly 
includes his spéech, to express what 
is true. When this standard is ap- 
plied to our daily walk and conversa- 
tion. the necessity for cleansing those 
habits of thought which uriconsciously 
control speech becomes apparent. The 
Master said, “Either make the tree 
t good, and his fruit good; or else make 
the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt: 
for the tree is known by his fruit.” 
The. good tree of spiritualized con- 
sciousness, bringing forth the good 
‘fruit of purified, uplifting speech and 


cannot imagine an expletive of any 
kind issuing from the Master’s lips, 
neither can one imagine his discuss- 
ing sin, sickness, and death. 
of course, was because Christ Jesus 
talked of that 
Principle. Disease he dismissed_ with | 


a word by healing it, and he treated | 
Words to him! 


were vehicles for the expression of | 


sin in the same way. 


truth. His conversation turned the 
thought of those with whom he came 


in contact away from the contempla-| 
tion of material unrealities to the con- | 


templation of spiritual facts. His 
intercourse with others was always | 
potent in its healing influence because | 
his whole life expressed only what | 


is true. ! 
Christian Science is showing in- 


dividuals how to redeem their conver- 
sation because it is teaching them how | 
to redeem their thinking. That ‘out 
of theabundanceof the heart the mouth 
speaketh” is evidenced on every hand. | 
Thus the egotist’s favorite topic of | 
conversation is‘ himself and _. his' 
achievements., In like manner the, 
man who is losing a false, material 
sense of self because he is gaining 
the true sense of man in the image 
and likeness of God, delights to talk 
abott the realities of Spirit. The great | 
need, therefore, is the purification of 
human consciousness, the replacing of | 
that which is false with that which is 
true, the substitution of thought which 
is controlled by license with thought | 
which is controlled by divine law. 
This is accomplished only as one be-| 
gins to think in accord with Principle, 
God. As one does this his speech quite | 


naturally refiects his improved think- | 


ing. Because he is thinking truth- 
fully he will speak truthfully, and this 
in turn will mean the elimination of 
exaggerated and extravagant expres- 
sions, which are in themselves un- 
truths, and thus his conversation will | 
begin to be in heaven, expressive of | 
harmony, peace, and purity. | 

On page 21 of the Christian Science | 
textbook, “Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures,” Mrs. Eddy, the | 
Discoverer and Founder of Christian | 
Science, writes, “If Truth is over- 
coming error in your daily walk and) 
conversation, you can finally say, ‘I 
have fought a good fight... I have 
kept the faith,’ because you are a bet- | 
Although Mrs. Eddy prob-. 
ably uses the word conversation in this 
sentence in the same broad nanee; 
which Paul probably did, yet that she! 
recognized the necessity of redeeming | 
our daily discourse is shown in an, 
article entitled “Improve Your Time,” 
in her book, “Miscellaneous Writings” | 
(p. 230), where she says, “A great) 
amount of time is consumed in talk- | 
ing nothing, doing nothing, and in-/! 
decision as to what one should do.” 
We do not always realize that talk-| 
ing of sin, disease, and death is really 
talking nothing, for evil has no real! 
existence, because God, who made all | 
that was made and pronounced it 
good, never could have created it. We) 
would consider it a decided waste of | 
time to spend hours, or even moments, 
in discussing the proposition that two 
and two were five or that five and five 
were eleven; and yet much time is 
consumed in the discussion of things 
which are just as untrue and equally 
profitless. Unnecessary conversation 
about what the physical senses seem 
to suffer or to enjoy can never ‘benefit 
those who indulge in it, for the phys- 
ical senses themselves are unreliable 
When one apprehends this 
fact, and he can only apprehend it in 
the degree that he understands that 
God and His perfect spiritual crea- 
tion alone are true and real, he quite 
naturally talks more of that which 


and its false claims, and thus in some 
degree he repeats in word as well as 
in deed the human experience of 
Christ Jesus and becomes a benefactor 
to all with whom he comes in contact. 

When Paul said in this same letter 
to the Philippians, “Finally, brethren, 
whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things,” 
he gave a potent recipe for the purifi- 
cation of thought and therefore of 
conversation. A great man once said | 
that if we would eliminate from our 
conversation all that was not true we 
would talk far less but what was left | 
would be of value. It is only as one 
begins to think in accord with Prin- 
ciple that he realizes the responsi- 
bility which rests upon him with re- 
gard to his speech, and that he sees: 


(ation of a: literature. 


tional 


(and 


action, is therefore the standard which 
Paul presented when he said, “For 
Our conversation is in heaven.” 


This, | 


which has a basis “4 All About the Garden 


All about the garden, 
All about the garden, 
All about the garden 
The silent shadows creep. 


In and out the roses, 
In and out the roses, 
In and out the roses 
The morning shadows créep. 


Close around the dial, 
Close around the dial, 
Close around the dial 
The noonday shadows creep. 
—Henry Newbolt. 


‘We Must Look Beyond 


Those whose faith in the American 
people carried them hopefully through 


ithe long contest with slavery will not 


be daunted before any minor perplex- 
ities. We are equal to these things; 
and we shall also be equal to the cre- 
We need intel- 
lectual culture inexpressibly, but we 
need a hearty faith still more. “Never 


‘yet was there a great migration that 


did not result in a new form of na- 
genius.” But we must guard 
against both croakers and boasters: 
above all, we must look beyond 


‘our little Boston or New York or Chi- 
cago or San Francisco, and be willing 
ito be citizens of the great Republic.— 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
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WL id the Irish Issue 
ipl announcement was made, the other 


| Smuts, the South African Premier, . 


his way from London to Dublin, for the purpose 
~ ot ag with Mr. de Valera and his friends, a very 
; was at once aroused that a definite step 

‘pe ¢ and settlement had been taken. General 

c ~ 1 = in the British Commonwealth, a place 
his. own. Few men, it is safe to say, under- 
roughly than he what the British Com- 

is for, and what its maintenance and just 

t mean, to the world. To the service of the 

ut h General Smuts has devoted himself un- 
sein a way which has ever inspired a strange 
he was not closing his eyes to mistakes, 


were Jnade, and that his devotion was _ 


z much larger concept-of things than that 
n the generally accepted meaning of the word 


: once, in the course of the war)it was Gen- 
| who came to the aid of public thought tre- 
y beset with the forever consideration of mate- 

means, with the ebb and flow of 


ea a oes ‘on land and sea, and lifted it on 
* plane. 


be’ 


1¢ With that inspiring facility he has 
rene the events of the moment, he would, 

n oi rt ‘statement, like his famous speech in the 
al "Bondon, in the spring of 1917, help to renew 

‘ in tl final triumph of right in a way as remarkable 
was } simple, fixing attention on those~‘great, silent, 
forces,”’ as he described them in. his Guildhall 
h, which were “fighting for the Allies.” “In the 
fh t added simply, on that occasion, “‘it will be recog- 
d that it is not so much our valor or the strength of 
7 ts, but these deeper forces that carried us to 
, two years later, when victory was complete and 
uts was called upon to sign, with the repre- 

| of the other Allies, the treaty of peace, he did 
esitate to do so under protest. He knew perfectly 
it it was not a popular thing to do, that a super- 


might be inclined to regard it as an attack | 


which he himself had so earnestly preached. 

B quite undeterred by any such considerations. 
protest, and, in a carefully-drawn-up state- 
ed to the British people on the eve of his 
th “Africa, explained the reason why. He 
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1 it the Peace Treaty, as it then stood, could not 


fe me g appeasement to the nations,” but, at the 
*, he utterly repudiated the idea of discourage- 
He insisted that, instead of sitting down in 
“as reactionaries or anarchists,”’ all should con- 

6 march forward with a firm step “as those who 
Eerest hope.” “Now more than ever before,” 

ded, “should the banner of Spirit be borne aloft 
Pot us, as at once the symbol and the secret of 


Smuts himself has certainly practiced what 

i, during the two years that have elapsed since 

ter nent. In the great struggle against disruption 
1 Africa, which he has fought and wort, he took 
nd, at evtry turn, on just these high ideals. He 
it secession in South Africa with all that remark- 
ak bility which had characterized his struggle against 
t Britain in the field twenty years ago, but never 
moment did he lose sight of the fact that the only 
victory in South Africa, as anywhere else, was the 
'y sec ured through conciliation and good will. Gen- 
s made no secret of what secession really meant, 

” he declared on.one occasion, “not only seces- 

from the British Empire. It means secession of 
Dutch-speaking from the English-speaking South 
ns, who made together a solemn covenant at union. 
is the secession of one province from another, and 
k-up of the union which is the noblest legacy of 
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t statesmen, the consecration of all the sacrifices — 


et It means the complete isolation of Dutch- 
South Africa, and in that isolation its strangle- 
d decay. ” 
a statement applies with peculiar force and 
sss to the situation in Ireland today, and it 
se he undoubtedly went to Ireland still holding 
and because, in the opinion of the great 
inside Ireland and outside it, he could be 
m atand by ‘them, that his visit has created such 
ancy of good things. 
7 * General Smuts has said little about his Visit, 
he has said’ shows that the hopes raised by 
y to be dashed, or long deferred. Speaking 
, the other evening, shortly after his return 
he expressed himself as hopeful, and in- 
at the Irish problem was a soluble problem. “I 
t th opal is soluble,’ he said, “because I have 
$3 Ape my own country, under circumstances 
abittered than in Ireland, but certainly of a very 
| yo | , too. If ever this problem of the sub- 
nO ple to another presented a hopeless view 
Africa. But finally, in a‘spirit of give 
, and trying to render something to 
f view of the othér side, we solved the problem, 
‘ South Afzica is one of the happiest countries 
E + re. Our forbearance and self-sacrifice have 
oe andsome dividends in our national life.” 
. - for the moment, the. matter rests. Rumor 
| TON owds in on rumor, and the whole issue is sur- 
s it has ever been surrounded, with a cloud of 
ons, but there is no mistaking the fact that 
n is in the air, and that a very strong impres- 
evails that some means will be ne whereby 
n may at me be realized. : 


‘Maneuver. “Most pegple, i 


At THIS time a bill giving a further bonus to former 
service men of the United States is, of course, a political 
luding most of the senators 
and representatives and even many of the former service 
men themselves, see the folly of such a payment now. In 
the American Legion ‘itself there is comparatively little 
demand for a further cash bonus, for many members 
who have considered the subject carefully feel that spe- 
cial forms of training and opportunifies for settlement 
on land that is capable of development constitute much 
more practicable help than a cash payment. 
consideration of the bill now is, therefore, a maneuver to 
enable members of both houses of Congress to point 
later to the fact that they favored generosity to the former 
service men. It is probable that the bill will not even 


, come to a decisive vote, but that action will be deferred 


in some quiet way that will put no‘one at a political dis- 
advantage later because of his vote. 

A: cash bonus, involving a large issue of new bonds, 
would be, as Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, has pointed out, a “load ‘upon the whole people in 
the form of increased charges, increased taxes, and in- 


creased cost of living:”” He might also have shown,that — 


much Of this load would fall on the 4,000,000 former 
service men themselves, who constitute a large part of 
those who pay taxes directly and indirectly. In fact, in 
many cases the amount of the bonus would be more than 
counterbalanced by depreciation on bonds owned by the 
recipients and by the increase in expenses generally. 

Unquestionably the former service men deserve the 
best that the nation can give them; but it requires intelli- 
gent discernment to see what is best for them. Though 
they need training t work and aid in securing work, 
most of them do not! need cash payments, which would 
not be enough to use as capital for agriculture or busi- 
ness, but which would, in many cases, be speedily spent 
for goods of only temporary value. In the meetings of 
the American Legion there will doubtless be consider- 
able debate on the whole subject; and in the end nearly 
every one concerned will see clearly that opportunity for 
progressive activity does not deperid on a cash bonus, 
which would fully satisfy no one and which would react 
as a burden on the former service men themselves. ‘The 
present political maneuvering will probably do little but 
provide material for such debates. 


Children in Industry 


It 1s just as necessary, and the fact may as well be 
admitted, to deal temperately and calmly with the matter 
of child welfare, as with the scores or hundreds of other 
human problems. The tendency, if such a tendency 1s 
apparent, to encroach upon individual prerogative, in 
matters of the home, of education, of personal deport- 
ment and amusement, as well as in the more or less prosaic 
affairs of life, may become objectionable if not obnoxi- 
ous. It goes without saying that those who, as indi- 
viduals or as members of state and national organizations, 
have done much in recent years to protect children from 
exploitation in the industries, have no desire to intrude 
where there is not actual and undisputed need of their 
solicitous activity. The brave fight which they have 
waged, and must continue to wage, ‘in behalf of the youth 
of the larger cities and the factory towns in the eastern 
and southern portions of the United, States, cannot be 
too highly commended. They have opposed greed, selfish- 


ness, ignorance, and vice itself in their endeavor to induce’ 


the enactment and to compel the enforcement of laws for 
the better protection of children. No thoughtful, un- 
prejudiced person would undo what they have done, nor 
would he seek in any way to obstruct their well-directed, 
reasonable present undertakings. 

It is in no captious or faultfinding attitude that the 
inquiry presents itself as to the wisdom of pursuing what 
seems to be indicated as the complete future program out- 
lined by speakers at a recent conference in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, of the National Child Labor Committee. It 
may quite reasonably appear, as the conference declared, 
that owing to the increasingly early age at which boys and 
girls enter industrial work and get their first broad view 
of life, the education and protection of the child is the 
most important problem of the day. Such a conclusion, 
reached by a convention or conference composed of spe- 
cialists whose study and research have been directed along 
the particular linewhich has been followed, might not be 
regarded as unreasonable or extreme. To them, as to 
many others, it does seem that no more important work 
than the protection and education of children can be 
undertaken, and if, from that point, those upen whom the 
duty devolves of carrying on the work could be left to do 
it in the ways which to them seem best, possibly a long 
step in advance might be taken. But in this, as in many 
other important activities, the diagnostician insists that 
he should also act in the more intimate capacity of phy- 
sician, and the councilor seeks also to appear as advocate. 

It is with no desire to criticize adversely, or to con- 
demn, the efforts of those who are devoting their energies 
to the activities of the allied child w elfare organizations 
that it is. pointed out that possibly the tendency is to 
regard the problem as a mass problem, rather than an 
individual, or at most a class problem. One speaker 
at the Milwaukee conference observed, for instance, that 
“child labor does not pay anybody.” Another stated that 
“> per cent of America’ s child laborers are found in the 
rural communities.” Still another wisely concluded that 
the young people were deserting the country for two 
reasons: monotony and lack of money. Here are three 
separate statements, all purely academic, and apparently 
unrelated. And yet they may be taken to.indicate a 
unanimity of thought, or, more to be deplored, a unanim- 


ity of purpose, and that purpose the carrying of what - 


has been @ helpful and salutary activity, when confined 
within its proper limits, into the country places and to the 
farms, where there can be no need of it. The child 
laborer on the farm is not waiting, longingly and despair- 
ingly, to be delivered from his taskmasters. There are 
davs, it may be, when he would rather fish than hoe corn, 
and days when he would rather read or ae than plow or 
harrow. But he is not downtrodden: - Neither is he 
starved intellectually or morally. As he sings or whistles 
at his task, or as he toils sometimes grudgingly and dis- 
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pivibeddiy: he is tning a eseiia thc ‘even 5 self- 
appointed mentors might not be able to teach him. He 
would smile at their solicitude. Neither are monotony 
and lack of mo 
sive young people from the farms today to the extent that 
they did twenty years or even ten years ago. There may 
be new fields of activity for the zealous and conscientious 
welfare workers. There are such fields, and the call for 
such unselfish service as they know well how to render 1s 
insistent and appealing. But this call is not from the 
tural communities. There honest labor is not degrading, 
even to the child. It may not teach the lessons which are 
learned without effort in the cities, but even to those who 


‘sometimes imagine that their tasks are uninteresting and 


colorless, it imparts its own sweet secrets, and in ways all 


its own. 
Mr. La Cierva’s Plans 


IF THERE is one accomplishment more than another 
in which the Spanish statesman excels, it is in formulat- 
ing a grand scheme of reform or a grand scheme of 
reconstruction. Such a statement may be taken quite 
seriously. Any study of the various reform measures 
proposed by such men as Mr. Alba, Mr. Gasset, Mr. 
Cambo, and Mr. Calderon, to mention only a few names 
at random, would show them to be statesmanlike and 
altogether excellent. They are, however, for the most 
part entirely theoretical. Given an unlimited supply of 
money, the carrying out of the plans of many Spanish 
statesmen could only, it would seem, be attended by the 
happiest results. Spain, however, so far from having 
an unlimited supply of funds, has always professed to 
find the task of raising sufficient money to meet her abso- 
lutely necessary expenditures one of extreme difficulty. 
The result has been that none of these schemes have ever 
got any further than an elaborate setting forth in print 
and a nine-days’ discussion in the press. 

With every desire, therefore, to commend the ex- 
cellent spirit in which it is undertaken, it is difficult not 
to view with a certain measure of skepticisni the elaborate 
plan recently laid-before the Spanish Cortes by John de la 
Cierva, the Minister of .Public Works, in the new gov- 
ernment. ‘Mr. La Cierva is perfectly right when he de- 
clares that the need for drastic and comprehensive reforms 
Was never so urgent as it is at present, and that it is now 
“a question of thre very life of the country and nothing 
less.” But many there are who could wish that the new 
Ministet? of Public Works had made a practical beginning 
in one of the hundred and one directions where such a 
beginning could be made, rather than formulate a scheme 
aimed at bringing about something very like an economic 
and industrial millennium all at once. 

Mr. La Cierva asks for 7,000,000,000 pesetas. He de- 
signs to spend hundreds of millions on the construction 
of roads and bridges, millions on secondary or district 
roads, millions on hydraulic works, on lighthouses and 


auxiliary construction, on agricultural schools and estab- . 


lishments of various kinds, and on forestal hydrological 
works and repopulation schemes—all this in addition to a 
vast scheme for the nationalization and wide expansion 
of the railway system of tke country. 

Railways are, of course, Mr. La Cierva’s great sub- 
ject. During his whirlwind election campaign, last year, 
in reply to the plea from the railway companies that if 
they were to be compelled to supply a better service and 
build new rolling stock, then they must have the right 
to. increase their rates, Mr. La Cierva remarked stolidly 
that they must certainly increase their rolling stock, and 
supply better service, but that they must look to more 
efficient management and not to government doles to 
supply the necessary funds. If they could not make the 
railways pay on the existing rates, no matter what they 
did in the way of improved management, then, Mr. La 
Cierva declared grimly, the railways must be nationalized. 
What he intends to do about the railw avs, now that he 
is in office, is not yet clear. Elaborate negotiations are 
in progress, and all the indications are that the Minister 
of Public Works intends to stand by his election 
announcements. The only matter of regret is that Mr. 
La Cierva is not devoting himself to this question with a 


view of getting something done, rather than dissipating - 


his eiioets in a vast scheesel of national reconstruction, 


‘such as that involved in the plan at present before the 


Cortes. 


Something Different in School Music 


THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE, who has been appointed 
to put a music department in operation at Bryn Mawr 
College, in Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, has been more 
conspicuous in recent years for what he has accomplished 
as an independent laborer in behalf of education and 
art than for anything he has done as a member of an 
academic staff. ,He has particularly distinguished him- 
self as a reformer in the field of public-school music, his 
service being to make men and women who are engaged 
in. the formal training of children realize the importance 
of the study of folk songs. In order to illustrate his 
ideas effectively, and communicate them widelv, he in- 
stituted, a few years ago at his native tewn of Concord, 
Massachusetts, summer sessions for teachers, and in so 
doing won the high honor of being regarded by con- 
servative and conventional persons as a futile experi- 
menter and as an enemy to the established pedagogical 
order. 

“We do not mind being criticized,” said, in effect, a 
certain grammar-school principal at the time when Mr. 
Surette, under official sanction, was helping to overhaul 
the music_courses of the public schools of Boston, “but 
we want our critic to be a regular member of the teaching 
profession.”’ Which really meant, no doubt, that teachers 
did not care to give up traditional ways which they un- 
derstood, for an jnnovator’s ways which they did not 
understand, and which, in fact, had never been tested and 
codified. It was probably the opposition of those workers 
in the public schools who regarded him as an outsider 
that determined Mr. Surette to organize his summer 
classes in folk song teaching. , For what the philosopher 
from modern Concord offered to the schools in place of 
the old Do, Re, Mi, which had been the vogue for seventy 
years, or from the time of Lowell Mason, was not, as far 
as the teachers could see, a new: method of study for 


driving the virile, educated, progres-. 


elementary, intermediate, ‘asia advanced classes, but only 
a little fresh material for casual diversion, and very 
simple material at that. The thing which he proposed 


‘as a substitute for the old routine of scale drill and note- 


reading practice lacked’ those technical and disciplinary 
elements which seem to be the reliance of any graded 
scheme of instruction. 

Indeed, this Alcott among musicians expressed frank 
disregard for the entire mechanism which had been built 


up by three generations of pedagogues and exercise-book 


editors and had been incorporated into the public-school 


system of Boston. The singing of folk songs he held to 
bea correct basis for a child’s musical education; the 
ciphering of problems, however, in which lines, spaces, 
half-niotes, quarter-notes, sharps, and flats were symbols, 
he held to be an incorrect one. And so an important 
controversy was started, though by no means was settled, 
either in Boston or in Concord. The issues have been 
discussed far and wide in the United States, Mr. Surette 
himself disturbingly presenting his arguments in towns 
east, west, north, and south where he has gone lecturing, 
and many teachers whose intérest in music is artistic 
rather than theoretical, courageously championing his 
views. 

Mr. Surette goes to Bryn Mawr with an extraordinary 
experience of men, women, and children, and with a ~ 
remarkable backing of musicians and musical amateurs. 
Long ago, as lecturer in iniversity extension courses, he 
secured the friendship of innumerable members of musi- 
cal clubs, and of late he has obtained, as school-music 
reformer, a following that he can assuredly count upon 
through everything. “He taught me all I know about 
musical form,” is the significant testimony which an 
American composer of the first rank once gave in the 
hearing of a representative. of The Christian Science 
Monitor. But a greater help to him, one might almost 
say, than his supporters, are his opponents. Those 
teachers who resist his advocacy of folk song study may 
fairly be said to do him a kindness ‘every time they flout 
him. Better yet, somebody, the other day, on being 
asked about the Surette-Wagnerian talks, which were a 
part of a club course in a certain New England city 
twenty vears ago, replied, “Dreadfully uncompromis- 
ing!’ A lecturer who can make such an impression that 
he 1s remembered as dreadfully uncompromising after 
twenty years should prove, forsooth, a forcible college 
professor. 
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i Notes 


THE Turks are casting longing eyes on what they 
term “lovely Smyrna,” which the Greeks hold in answer 
to sacred traditions and the call to complete Greek unity. 
Smyrna is ‘the real war prize, and it looks as though 
the conduct of Constantine may encourage the Turkish 
Nationalist leader, Mustapha Kemal, in the belief that 
he can put the Greeks, bag and baggage, out of Anatolia. 
Constantine, apparently, has now played his last card. It 
is all very well for him to say that the Greeks will fight 
independent of allied mediation. But Greek reverses 
and Ismid admit of only one interpretation. The King 
wants to force the Allies to pluck the Greek chestnuts 
out of the fire. But Constantine may find that there is 
a greater task ahead than that of saving Pan-Hellenism 
in Asia Minor. It is that of saving Constantine. 


THE old adages about silver-lined clouds and ill winds 
that blow beneficently somewhere, seem to be proving 
themselves beyond a doubt in the case of Columbia Uni- 
versity summer school students and the housing problem. 
For many months New York has groaned over the high 
rents demanded and collected by landlords. [lor years 
summer school students have complained about their long 
hunt for a place to live. This. vear it is different. 
According to the secretary of the university's residence 
bureau, the number of apartments and rooms in the 
immediate vicinity of the college, at the disposal of the 
students, far exceeds that in any previous year, as many 
people who have never before rented rooms in their apart- 
ments, or sublet their entire living quarters when leav- 
ing town for the summer, have felt obliged to do so this 
season on account of the high rents. Thus the summer 
students are reaping an adv antage. 


PEOPLE should really be more careful about their old , 
baoks. There was that manuscript af Oscar Wilde's, 
attracting everybody's attention by the announcement, a 
few weeks ago, of its long-delayed discovery, just where 
somebody had thrust it years ago, in the drawer of an 
old desk. And now here is this account of a Seattle man 
finding a certificate for some sixty or seventy shares of 
hank stock between the pages of a faded old copy of 
Spenser's “Faérie Queene.”” Perhaps it is only natural 
that finders of such documents should expect to> profit 
by their discoveries. But when will people give over 
thrusting valuable papers into out-of-the-way places? 
Perhaps not soon. In the meantime, what a stimulus is 
afforded for the reading of the old standard books! 
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MotTorING parties in the United States this vear are 
grateful, not only for cheaper gasolme, but for even the 
slight decrease in the charges of some of the wayside 
inns. Last year, and to a somewhat lesser extent this 
year, many an inn has deserved to be called the Pelican, 
after the one that used to be in Newbury, England, of 
which a stage-coach traveler wrote: 


The famous inn at Speenhamland, 
That stands below the hill, 

May well be called the Pelican, 
From its enormous bill. 

THe AUSTRALIAN LEGION, the name given to a young 
men’s movement in the Commonwealth, is trving a novel 
plan of criticizing its own proposed foundations. To this 
end the Victorian branch has formed a model parliament 
and will submit the first section of the Constitution, 
which deals with imperial and international policy, to 
intensive discussion... The legion may not attain the high 
political place marked out fer it, but its vigorous and 
constructive entry into public life must prove a boon, and 
it is satistying to find that many imfluential men have 
done all in their power to assist it. Anything which will 
banish apathy and promote sound thinking will deserve 


to have its membership counted by legions. 
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